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A  Ke|i4»rt  and  a  Promii!$e 

A  mPNNage  from  Mr.  *1.  M.  Shapiro 
ProMidont  4»f  tho  ^(implicdty  Pattern  Co.  Ine. 


IT  IS  an  elementary  truth  that  all  business  success  must 
be  founded  on  sound  and  enduring  principles. 

Here,  at  the  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  we  take  considerable 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  policies  which  launched  this 
business  have  been  maintained,  and,  during  the  course  of 
the  past  15  years  have  proved  sound  in  practice. 

We  established  this  business  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
millions  of  women  wanted  patterns  at  popular  prices. 

We  knew  that  such  patterns,  from  the  standpoint  of  style 
excellence,  fit  and  design,  would  have  to  be  on  a  par  with 
the  best  on  the  market  —  if  they  were  to  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  discriminating  home  dressmakers. 

The  15  years  which  have  passed  have  put  these  policies 
to  a  severe  test  —  the  crucial  test  of  public  acceptance  and 
consumption. 

As  a  result  of  sound  thinking  and  equally  sound  planning, 
the  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tributor  of  patterns  and  the  largest  pattern  company  in 
the  world. 

It  seems  fitting,  now  that  the  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.  is 
15  years  of  age,  to  restate  these  policies  and  to  assure  our 
thousands  of  dealers  of  their  continuance. 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  the  Simplicity  Pattern 
Company’s  promotional  program  has  been  supplemented 
by  two  very  important  additions. 

In  March  191.2,  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  began  to 
feature,  editorially,  four  pages  of  Simplicity  Patterns  ex¬ 
clusively  every  month.  These  readers  represent  a  true  cross 
section  of  the  finest  purchasing  power  in  America. 

In  October  1912,  Harj  jer’s  BAZAAR.  America’s  leading 
fashion  authority,  began  to  feature  editorially,  two  pages 
of  Simplicity  Patterns  exclusively  in  each  issue.  This 
feature  aroused  immediate  enthusiasm  because  of  the 
remarkably  fine  presentation  of  Simplicity  Patterns,  a 
presentation,  we  believe,  unequalled  in  America. 

So  successful  have  these  two  new  promotional  programs 
been,  and  so  widely  have  they  been  accepted  by  merchants 


that  we  want  to  assure  you  of  their  continuance  indefinitely. 

In  the  meantime.  Simplicity’s  vast  educational  program 
continues  its  work  among  the  sewing  teachers  and  students 
throughout  the  country’s  schools. 

An  important  factor  in  the  success  of  this  work  is  the  maga¬ 
zine  “Modern  Miss”,  a  product  of  Simplicity’s  educational 
department.  It  regularly  carries  the  Simplicity  Pattern 
message  to  over  30,000  sewing  teachers  and  their  students. 

Our  Educational  program  was  recently  supplemented  by 
the  addition  and  influence  of  “What’s  New  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics”,  the  foremost  monthly  general  home  economics 
magazine  in  the  country  which  is  now  featuring  Simplicity 
Patterns  exclusively  every  month. 

We  all  know  that  the  war  has  placed  burdens  upon  all  of 
us  —  burdens  which  we  gladly  bear  in  the  cause  of  the 
final  victory. 

Many  problems  of  production  and  distribution  have  con¬ 
fronted  us  as  they  have  all  other  manufacturers.  Even  so, 
under  the  stress  of  war,  we  have  continued  to  render  rea¬ 
sonably  efficient  service  to  our  thousands  of  dealers. 

Some  delays,  wholly  unavoidable,  have  been  accepted  with 
good  grace  by  merchants  who  know  that  we,  like  all  others, 
are  doing  our  best. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  merchants  who  have 
cooperated  with  us  in  our  successful  efforts  to  keep 
Simplicity  Patterns  flowing  through  their  stocks  with  con¬ 
sistent  regularity  to  the  consumers. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  on  behalf  of  myself,  my  associates, 
and  the  1500  employees  of  this  Company,  Jo  express  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  support  given  us  by  merchants  everywhere. 


"World's  Largest  Pattern  Co.” 
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Signifying  90  Percent  or  More  Employee  Participation  in  the  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan 


It  doesn’t  go  into  the  smoke  of  battle,  but 
wherever  you  see  this  flag  you  know  that  it  spells 
Victory  for  our  boys  on  the  fighting  fronts.  To 
everyone,  it  means  that  the  firm  which  flies  it  has 
attained  90  percent  or  more  employee  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan  .  .  .  that  their 
employees  are  turning  a  part  of  their  earnings 
into  tanks  and  planes  and  guns  regularly,  every 
pay  day,  through  the  systematic  purchase  of 
U.  S.  War  Bonds. 

You  don’t  need  to  be  engaged  in  war  production 
activity  to  fly  this  flag.  Any  patriotic  firm  can 
qualify  and  make  a  vital  contribution  to  Victory 
by  making  the  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan  available 
to  its  employees,  and  by  securing  90  percent  or 
more  employee  participation.  Then  notify  your 
State  Defense  Savings  Staff  Administrator  that 


you  have  reached  the  goal.  He  will  tell  you 
how  you  may  obtain  your  flag. 

If  your  firm  has  already  installed  the  Pay-Roll 
Savings  Plan,  now  is  the  time  to  increase  your 
efforts:  (1)  To  secure  wider  participation  and 
reach  the  90-percent  goal;  (2)  to  encourage 
employees  to  increase  their  allotments  until  10 
percent  or  more  of  your  gross  pay  roll  is  sub¬ 
scribed  for  Bonds.  “Token”  allotments  will 
not  win  this  war  any  more  than  “token”  resist¬ 
ance  will  keep  our  enemies  from  our  shores, 
our  homes.  If  your  firm  has  yet  to  install  the 
Plan,  remember,  TIME  IS  SHORT. 

Write  or  wire  for  full  facts  and  literature  on  instaU 
ling  your  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan  now.  Address 
Treasury  Department,  Section  D,  709  I2th  St., 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C 


Make  Every  Pay  Day  "Bond  Daf 


WMIt  Bonds  *  Stamps 


This  Space  is  a  Contribution  to  Victory  by  THE  BULLETIN 
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Retailers  Are  Fighting 

to  Preserve  O.P.A. 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★★★★  ★★★★★★By  Ltw  HAHN 


The  attitude  oi  the  average  retailer 
toward  the  Ofhte  ot  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  needs  to  he  stated  clearly  and 
in  detail.  During  the  many  months  since  the 
issuance  ol  the  Cieneral  Maximum  Price  Reg¬ 
ulation,  when  responsible  retailers  made  it 
their  lirst  interest  to  insure  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  degree  of  cooperation  and  compliance 
with  the  OPA,  the  retailer’s  attitude  requir¬ 
ed  little  in  the  way  of  explanation. 

According  to  t.eon  Henderson,  when  he 
appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in  support 
ot  the  Price  Control  Act  of  1941,  retaileis 
vere  the  first  to  realize  the  dangers  of  in¬ 
flation  and  they  had  “done  a  good  job”  in 
their  voluntary  efforts  to  keep  prices  down. 

Retailers  (piite  generally  favor  a  strong  and 
effective  system  of  price  control.  The  great 
iinestment  of  every  retailer,  large  or  small, 
i,'-  in  his  inventory  of  merchandise.  Perhaps 
the  first  influence  of  a  great  inflation  is  its  ef¬ 
fect  ujM)!!  the  merchandise  stocks  of  the  retail¬ 
er.  Price  inflation  is  always  the  signal  for  con¬ 
sumers  to  exchange  their  dollars  for  tangible 
things  as  a  means  of  ending  the  ruinous  drain 
on  the  value  of  their  money.  They  turn  to  the 
stores  and,  at  first,  the  retailer  is  likely  to  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  upon  the  large  amount  of 
business  which  he  is  transacting.  When  how¬ 
ever  he  goes  into  the  market  to  replace  the 
g(H)ds  he  has  sold  he  finds  the  money  he  got  for 
the  goods  he  sold  will  not  permit  him  to 
replace  his  stock.  Hence  the  size  and  im- 
[Ktrtance  of  his  enterprise  dwindles  rapidly. 

In  France  and  (iermany,  one  of  the  first 
signs  of  the  growing  inflation  was  the  closing 
of  many  stores  and  the  appearance  of  signs 
in  their  windows  which  read  “Closed  for  lack 
of  merchandise.” 

Knowing  something  of  these  inevitable  re¬ 
sults  of  price  inflation,  it  was  natural  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  fear  inflation  and  to  welcome  a 
strong  and  effective  system  of  price  control. 
Fhe  retailer  has  not  changed  his  attitude  in 
this  respect.  Indeed  he  has  regarded  the  price 
control  system  as  something  which  belongs 
quite  as  much  to  him  as  to  the  government. 

Retailers,  quite  generally,  are  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  they  cannot  have  a  price 
lontrol  system,  and  the  protection  which  an 


effcctise  control  will  provide,  without  suffer¬ 
ing  some  inconveniences  and  hardships.  Fhe 
General  Maximum  Price  Regulation  brought 
a  number  of  incon\eniences  to  retailers  and 
involved  considerable  expense  and  tribula¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  were 
caused  by  the  requirement  that  the  so-called 
"cost-of-living”  commodities  had  to  be 
posted.  The  folks  in  ()P.\  never  (juite  realized 
the  difhculties  that  this  provision  caused. 
All  space  in  stores  is  valuable  and  in  most 
stores  many  departments  in  which  such  com¬ 
modities  were  offered  for  sale  are  located 
out  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  floor  and  away 
ftom  wall  space.  To  post  these  prices  in  the 
way  which  OPA  apparently  hoped  they  would 
bt  posted  was  almost  impossible.  In  time  of 
war  the  restrictions  inevitably  experienced 
by  manufacturers  mean  a  continuous  process 
of  change  in  their  products.  Fhe  work  of 
keeping  the  jxistings  up-to-date  was  extreme¬ 
ly  arduous. 

.Nevertheless,  |X)sting  was  retpiired  so  the 
stores  met  the  requirement  as  best  they  could. 

I  he  fact  that  in  many  stores  there  are 
thousands  of  individual  items  and  that  no 
dear  lines  of  division  between  the  cost-of- 
living  commodities  and  others  existed  by 
(U  partments  caused  complications  which  only 
utailers  toiild  know  about. 

The  selection  of  March  as  base  period  for 
the  freezing  of  prices  also  fell  unetpially  upon 
different  classes  of  stores.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  taking  of  any  one  month  as  a  base 
period  probably  would  have  produced  the 
same  sort  of  result.  Some  stores  were  holding 
special  sales  on  this  or  that  merchandise  while 
others  were  offering  other  gxxxls  at  sale  prices. 
It  probably  would  have  been  imjxjssible  to 
do  the  job  so  that  nobody  would  be  squeezed. 
Retailers  accepted  the  situation  and  relied 
strongly  upon  OPA’s  initial  assurances  about 
"toll-backs”  and  their  willingness  to  con¬ 
sider  and  grant  relief  where  undue  hardship 
could  be  shown.  We  needed  price  control 
and  there  ivas  nothing  to  do  but  accept 
the  inconveniences  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
protection  front  inflation  which  retailers  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  GMPR  resulted  in  many  stpieezes  but 
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i:i  most  cases  they  were  small.  Business  was 
increasing  rapidly  in  volume  and  they  could 
be  borne  without  much  complaint.  In  some 
cases  where  the  stpieezes  were  im|x>rtant  re¬ 
tailers  applied  lor  the  rebel  which  the  regula¬ 
tion  held  out  to  them  and  were  somewhat 
disgruntled  to  lind  that,  as  OPA  was  proceed¬ 
ing,  it  had  become  practically  impossible  to 
get  such  rebel.  They  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  even  though  they  could  show  the  base 
price  was  badly  inadetjuate,  OPA  would  not 
tonsider  the  matter  without  taking  into  con- 
sideratif)!!  the  all-over  profit  showing  of  the 
business.  In  all  fairness  the  retailer  had  to 
recognize  that  under  the  Price  Control  Act 
the  Administrator  perhaps  had  a  certain  justi- 
lication  for  his  position.  In  some  cases  rebel 
was  given  through  permitting  petitioning 
stores  to  come  up  closer  to  competitors’  prices 
but  the  judgment  of  OPA  had  to  be  accepted 
as  to  which  other  stores  Avere  to  be  regarded 
a',  (ompetitors. 

GMPR  Worked  Fairiy  Well 

By  and  large,  howe\er,  the  retailers  felt 
that,  except  in  some  unusual  circumstames, 
(iMPR  was  working  out  satisfactorily.  Some 
of  these  exceptional  situations  called  lor 
special  regulations,  amendments  to  OMPK 
There  was  the  case  of  goods  which  are  ro  j 
in  the  fall  and  which  were  not  included  in 
the  March  base  period,  or,  if  included,  were 
sold  at  clearance  prices.  Special  regulations 
had  to  be  issued  to  meet  such  situations  but 
sc*on  almost  every  week  saw  the  issuance  of 
new  special  regulations  and  it  (juickly  became 
impossible  for  any  but  the  largest  retailers  to 
keep  track  of  the  retjuirements. 

It  (piickly  became  evident  that  as  these  new 
regulations  were  issued  a  very  active  process 
of  experimentation  was  under  way.  The  latest 
regulations  were  likely  to  be  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  in  principle  from  those  which  hatl  pre¬ 
ceded.  In  addition,  the  language  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  was  likely  to  be  obscure.  Trained 
lawyers  only  too  often  could  not  tell  what 
this  or  that  regulation  actually  retpiired. 
There  were  many  instances  in  which  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  OPA  themselves  did  not  understand 
what  the  OPA  requirements  were.  In  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  analyze  them  so  that  their  meaning 
might  be  bidletined  to  member  stores  we 
sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  spend  the 
best  part  of  three  days  on  a  single  order  and 
to  interlard  this  process  with  many  teletypes 
to  our  Washington  office,  requesting  Mr.  Fox 
or  Mr.  Young  to  ask  some  official  of  OPA 
what  this  or  that  provision  really  meant. 


Small  Rotailors  HopolMsIy  at  Soa 

Larger  stores,  with  more  personnel,  could 
set  up  OPA  departments  and  give  some  in¬ 
telligent  executive  the  exclusive  duty  of  in¬ 
terpreting  the  regulations  to  the  store  and 
supervising  everything  which  had  to  do  with 
compliance.  The  smaller  stores,  however, 
ere  completely  at  sea.  They  could  not  under¬ 
stand  what  was  retjuired  of  them,  and  t<»u- 
setjtiently  it  was  impossible  to  tomply.  'Then 
a  great  howl  was  raised  agaitist  the  complexitv 
of  the  regtilations.  The  retailer’s  attitude 
then  was— tell  us  in  simple  langttage  what 
vou  want  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  conform. 
.\pparently  the  OPA  folks  never  (|uite  be 
beved  that  this  bewilderment  on  the  part 
ol  retaileis  was  sincere.  The  drafters  of  the 
Kgulations  had  some  idea  of  what  they  them- 
sehes  intended  and  perhajis  it  was  natural 
for  them  to  assume  that  the  words  should 
mean  the  same  thing  to  exervbody. 

GMPR  Principle  Abandoned 

The  CiMPR  was  based  on  the  reasonable 
provision  that  each  indixidtial  store  should 
contintte  to  sell  at  the  highest  price  at  which 
it  had  sold  and  delivered  merchandise  dur¬ 
ing  the  base  period.  As  subsetjuetU  orders 
were  issued  in  matiy  cases  there  xvas  a  de 
parture  from  this  principle  and  a  glowing 
tiend  was  observed  toward  Hat  dollars  and 
rents  prices  or  specified  margins,  regardless 
ol  the  experience  and  retjuirements  of  the 
individual  retailer.  This  was  trtie  in  the 
nylon  hosiery  regulation  but,  because  nvion 
was  rajridly  jtassing  out  ol  the  jticture,  the 
comjjlaint  of  retailers,  while  very  real  on  the 
prineijile  involved,  was  not  serious  when 
applied  sjjecilically  to  the  merchandise  in¬ 
volved. 

For  a  long  time  retailers  viewed  the  ton- 
fusion  atitl  the  inetjnities  in  the  jtrice  regu¬ 
lations  as  growing  otit  of  the  lack  of  jnactical 
experience  in  OPA  and  treasured  the  hojie 
that  as  the  big  new  organization  really  got 
on  to  its  job  these  initial  difficulties  would 
disajjpear.  They  also  believed  that  OPA 
would  ajijireciate  the  spirit  of  coojieratitm 
in  the  retail  tratle  anti  wttultl  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  retailers  were  as  siticerely  interested 
in  the  success  of  jjrice  control  as  OPA  itself 
cotild  be. 

However,  this  jjroved  not  to  be  the  case. 
The  conditions  in  the  newer  price  regttla- 
tions  tended  to  become  more  and  more  severe 
and  unreasonable.  It  began  to  appear  to 
thotisands  of  retailers  as  though  someone  in 
an  important  post  of  authority  in  OPA  might 
be  influenced  by  something  more  than  a 
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(IcMic  U)  price  intlatiun.  The  siis- 

pi(i(»n  grew  steadily  tliat  behind  many  ot 
die  orders  was  a  deliberate  intention  to 
lone  relorms  ot  a  dubious  nature  ujx>n  the 
distiibntive  system  ot  the  country  under  the 
guise  ot  netessary  wartime  price  control. 

Perhaps  this  opinion  is  unjust  to  the  tolks 
in  OI’A  but  the  conviction  ot  retailers  is 
\ei\  strong  that  this  is  the  purpose  behind 
a  lot  ot  what  OPA  has  done,  and  men  act  in 
.iKordance  with  their  opinions. 

We  Still  Are  Looking  for  Mr.  Brown's 
Business-like  Administration 

Then  came  the  news  that  Leon  Henderson 
was  out  and  Prentiss  IJrown  would  take  his 
phue.  The  things  which  retailers  heard  about 
Mr.  Itrown  led  them  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  only  one  objective  in  his  administration 
ol  OPA  and  that  woidd  be  to  do  what  he 
could  to  prevent  inflation.  Under  .Mr.  Brown 
die  retailers  did  not  look  lor  any  general 
rtlaxing  of  price  control.  They  did  not  want 
that.  They  did  however  believe  they  could 
(ooperate  with  .Mr.  Brown’s  administration 
with  the  sincere  conviction  that  he  would 
not  be  interested  in  compelling  reforms  and 
that  he  woidd  clear  up  a  lot  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  regulations.  It  looked  as  though 
price  control  at  last  rvould  be  administered 
in  an  intelligent  and  practical  way  and  as 
il  the  day  of  the  theorists  and  the  experi- 
lucnters  was  past. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
in  the  middle  west,  was  cpioted  as  saying 
lie  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  lawyers  and  econ¬ 
omists  and  to  get  sound  practical  business 
men  into  his  organi/ation  who  would  run 
OP.V  as  any  successful  business  is  run.  Fhat 
suited  retailers  right  down  to  the  ground 
and  every  retailer  under  such  an  adminis¬ 
tration  would  gladly  go  all  the  way  to  work 
with  .Mr.  Brown. 

Rayon  Hosiery  Regulation  Causes  Retail  Revolt 

Alas  lor  the  hopes  which  Mr.  Brown’s 
appointment  had  created.  On  March  (Sth 
came  tlie  rayon  hosierv  regulation,  which  is 
bv  far  the  worst  of  all  the  bad  regulations 
which  OPA  ever  has  issued! 

Immediately— despite  all  efforts  to  induce 
retailers  to  consider  the  regulation  calmly— 
there  arose  a  tremendous  protest  from  all 
over  the  country,  from  small  and  large  mer¬ 
chants  alike.  It  is  growing  and  growing  con- 
tintiously,  and  if  the  folks  in  OP.\  do  not 
heed  it  there  seems  to  us  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  every  hope  of  a  smooth-working,  effec¬ 
tive  price  control  will  be  destroved. 


Why  should  thousands  of  retailers  who 
have  accepted  many  other  jirice  regulations 
which  they  regarded  as  unwise  or  unfair, 
suddenly  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  revolt  by 
this  rayon  hosiery  regulation?  Is  rayon  hosiery 
.V)  important  that  retailers  who  har\e  cheer¬ 
fully  accepted  squeezes  in  many  other  lines 
ol  g(K)ds  are  unwilling  to  accept  a  loss  of 
margins  on  hosiery? 

Not  at  all.  The  retailers  see  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  underlie  this  regulation  something 
which  is  so  completely  rejiugnant  to  all 
.American  ideas  of  free  enterprise  that  they 
know  unless  these  principles  are  abandoned, 
and  disavowed  promptly  by  OP.A,  the  busi¬ 
ness  structure  of  the  nation  will  be  destroy¬ 
ed.  They  are  convinced  that  if  they  do  not 
resist  this  influence  now  they  never  again 
will  be  in  [losition  to  oppose  these  things. 
Camsetpiently  they  feel  they  might  better 
have  the  fight  over  this  principle  at  once. 

What  Aro  tho  Principlos  to  Which 
Retailors  Object? 

First  of  all,  they  opjKise  the  setting  up  of 
different  classes  of  purchasers  and  sellers. 
They  know  that  in  the  past  certain  large  con¬ 
cerns  untpiestionably  have  enjoyed  lower 
prices  on  some  merchandise  than  the  general 
lun  of  retailers.  They  also  know  that  on 
tertain  classes  of  goods  some  of  these  large 
concerns  have  sold  at  lower  prices  than  the 
general  run  of  retailers,  but  the  policy  of 
the  government,  as  expressed  in  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  amendment  to  the  ('.layt(>n  .Act, 
has  been  that  price  discrimination  is  unlaw¬ 
ful.  Here  is  a  regulation  of  OP.A  which  says 
that  manufacturers  must  discriminate  in 
liiNor  of  the  larger  concerns  and  against  the 
smaller.  It  is  highly  questionable  whether 
the  OP.A  has  any  legal  authority  for  thus 
(»rdeiing  manufacturers  to  \iolate  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

On  the  selling  side  the  stores  wliiili  are 
( iassilied  as  Olass  H  selleis  are  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  at  higher  prices  than  the  Olass 
I  sellers.  Fhis  permission  is  ivorthless  be- 
lause,  under  the  standards  set  up  lor  manii- 
lacturing  rayon  hosiery,  there  will  be  but  one 
grade  of  hosiery  when  the  hosiery  which 
does  not  conform  to  the  standards  has  been 
exhausted.  F.very  store  will  ha\e  exactly  the 
same  merchandise  to  sell.  Retailers  know 
that  when  a  ('.lass  I  seller  is  reipiired  to  sell 
at  a  certain  flat  price  the  (ffass  II  seller  with 
the  identical  merchandise  lannot  sell  at  a 
higher  price.  Thus  the  regulation  will  re¬ 
quire  the  Class  II  and  Class  HI  purchasers 
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to  pay  more  lor  their  <>oods  than  the  C-lass  1 
pureltaser  pays  and  tliey  will  have  to  sell 
at  the  price  of  the  Class  I  seller. 

So  far  as  the  standards  by  whiih  the  con¬ 
struction  of  hosiery  is  to  be  "o\erned  are 
concerned,  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  problem  of  the  mannfactnrers.  However, 
retailers  strennonsly  object  to  the  standard- 
izins*  of  hosiery  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
only  one  uniform  "rade.  The  recpiirements 
of  different  classes  of  trade  call  for  more 
than  one  single  grade,  and  considering  the 
fact  that  manufacturers’  e(|tiipment  varies 
and  that  manv  grades  have  heretofote  been 
produced,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this 
provision  will  lead  to  anv  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Instead  it  seems  calculated  to  result 
in  great  confusion,  expense  and  loss  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

While  the  greatest  concern  of  retailers 
happens  in  this  case  not  to  be  based  (m  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  losses  which  the  order  will 
entail,  in  the  form  of  reduced  margins  and 
heavy  inarkdowns.  there  would  be  abund¬ 
ant  cause  for  o|)position  here  even  if  the 
regulation  otherwise  were  satisfactory. 

To  Moke  Enforcement  Easier,  Regardless 
of  Effect  on  Business 

liy  way  of  summing  up,  the  most  ( haritable 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  the  purposes 
ol  OPA  in  the  issuing  of  the  order  is  that  it 
probably  was  done  to  make  the  job  of  en¬ 
forcement  easier.  In  this  they  ha\e  just 
about  as  much  justification  as  though  they 
were  given  the  job  of  painting  a  building 
and  determined  to  tear  half  of  it  down 
because  it  would  be  easier  to  paint  the  re¬ 
mainder  than  to  do  the  whole  job. 

Congress  enacted  the  Price  Control  Act 
of  1941  and  in  it  placed  certain  limitations 
on  the  authority  of  the  Administrator.  One 
of  these  is  that  the  price  control  sections 
should  not  be  made  to  operate  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  changes  in  the  practices  established  in 
business.  OPA  has  blithely  ignored  this  from 
the  beginning  and  now  in  MPR  .‘139  requires 
a  complete  change  in  all  the  established  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  hosiery  business. 

Novor  Propor  Reprosontotion  for  Rotoilors 

■Another  very  sore  point  with  retailers  is 
that  at  no  time  has  OPA  carried  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  which  call  upon  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  secure  the  advice  of  industry 
and  trade  in  devising  these  price  regulations. 
Every  price  control  regulation  has  been  con¬ 
ceived  in  secrecy,  hatched  in  haste  and  nur¬ 


tured  by  threats  of  force. 

Retailers  believe  they  have  an  even  greater 
stake  in  the  effective  application  of  price 
controls  than  any  member  of  OPA.  'Fhev 
beliexe  the  accredited  representatives  of  re¬ 
tailers  should  be  received  by  the  OPA  folks 
as  co-partners  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
|)joblems  which  now  confront  them  and  the 
got  eminent.  If  the  retailers  were  invited  to 
come  in  in  such  a  spirit  they  would  show 
that  they’re  far  from  being  greedy  self- 
seekers.  riiey  wotild  display  a  willingness 
to  do  whatetet  the  c  iic  iimstances  ie(|uire 
.md  OPA  would  hate  a  vert  small  task  in 
the  field  of  enforcement. 

The  Administrator  Could  Cure  the  Trouble 
111  Five  Minutes 

Let  the  Administrator  and  his  chief  as¬ 
sistants  once  realize  that  retailers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  and  patriotic  American  citizens 
who  are  sending  their  sons  into  the  armed 
forces,  buying  bonds  to  support  the  Freas- 
iiry, ’contributing  their  blood  and  their  funds 
to  war  activities  and  giving  tfieir  customers 
an  honest  and  necessary  service,  and  the 
problem  of  price  control  would  be  more  than 
half-solved. 

Meanwhile,  the  attitude  of  retailers  must 
be  that  the  law  is  as  binding  on  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  as  it  is  on  the  citizen  and  since  they 
are  convinced  that  OPA  has  disregarded 
the  law,  they  have  no  alternative  at  this  time 
except  to  appeal  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress  to  investigate  OPA  and  its  regu¬ 
lations  to  determine  whether  that  depart¬ 
ment  which  Congress  has  created  is,  or  is 
not.  functioning  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Act. 

All  of  this,  however,  is  destructive  of 
morale.  It  is  promoting  dissension  at  a  time 
and  in  a  field  when  united  and  zealous  effort 
is  of  vital  importance.  It  is  resulting  in 
a  great  group  of  essential  business  men 
wasting  time  in  unnecessary  worry  and  a 
stubborn  and  non-cooperative  attitude  in 
OPA.  The  Administrator,  with  a  stroke  of 
his  pen,  could  remove  the  cause  of  dissen¬ 
sion  and  retailers  would  flock  to  him  eager 
to  make  his  task  easy  and  effective.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  disavow  the  subversive  principles 
in  the  rayon  hosiery  regulation,  order  it  to 
be  rewritten  along  sane  and  effective  lines, 
and  let  his  own  organization  understand 
that  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  when  he 
says  he  is  interested  only  in  helping  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  serious  price  inflation.  That  too  is  all 
that  interests  retailers. 
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Ned  Allen  Is  Host  at  Dinner  Marking 
Lew  Hahn’s  25th  Year  with  NRDGA 


then  Edward  N.  Allen, 
President  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  sent  |KTsonal  invitations  some 
weeks  a^o  to  inend)ers  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Association  ami 
to  the  organization’s  staff  heads, 
to  Ik‘  liis  guests  at  a  dinner  on  the 
night  of  March  2.')th,  he  kept  to 
himself  tlie  fact  that  it  was  to  he 
primarily  a  testimonial  tribute  to 
Lew  Hahn,  NRDG.\  General 
Manager,  to  mark  the  2.5th  anni- 
versarv  of  his  joining  the  .Associa¬ 
tion. 


Ovens,  J.  B.  I\ey  R:  Go.;  Robert  j. 
-McKim,  Stewart  Drv  (iootls  Go.; 
-Max  E.  Eriedman.  Ed  Sduistei  R; 
Go.;  (ieorge  1*.  (iahle,  Ehe  \Villi;im 
E.  (ial)le  Go.;  Hettry  .\I.  .Slnirten 
iKTg.  Shartenherg's.  Inc.;  William 
H.  Hager,  Hager  R:  Bro.;  and  W. 
.\I.  Holmes,  Bonwit  Teller,  Inc. 

In  acknowlcdgmettt  Mr.  Hahn 
told  wh\  he  had  first  been  attracteil 
to  the  retailing  field.  He  gave  a 
\i\id  i)icture  of  life  years  ago  in 
the  Nevada  mining  district.  How 
undeveloped  and  unservicetl  sec¬ 
tions  opened  up  first  by  the  dis- 


his  resjxmsibilities  fls  the  guiding 
hand  in  the  .Association’s  growth 
during  the  intervening  years  was 
very  manifest  in  Mr.  Elahn’s  short 
talk,  and  he  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  general  character  of  retail 
leadershij). 

Life  Magazine  was  the  host  at  a 
(ocktail  ])arty  preceding  the  din¬ 
ner. 

Starting  from  the  guest  of  honoi. 
Lew  Hahn  (in  center)  and  lead¬ 
ing  left  to  right  the  accompany¬ 
ing  photo  shows:  Edward  N.  .Allen, 
Dr.  David  R.  Graig,  Max  E.  Eried- 


^Vhen  the  invited  guests  took 
their  places  at  the  table  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  dining  room  of  the  Waldorf- 
•Astoria,  they  found  handsome 
menu  cards  that  proclaimed  the 
purpose  of  the  event.  It  carried 
Mr.  Hahn’s  picture  and  gave  a 
thumbnail  sketch  of  his  business 
career. 

The  element  of  surprise  added 
appreciably  to  the  general  spirit 
of  the  affair,  and  the  many  tributes 
voiced  by  those  called  upon  were 
entirely  spontaneous.  These  tirief 
and  impromptu  talks  came  from; 
Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  .American  Re¬ 
tail  Federation;  Mr.  .Allen;  Fred 
Lazarus,  The  F.  R:  R.  Lazarus  R: 
Co.,  Inc.;  .Saul  Cohn,  Ch’ty  Stores 
Mercantile  Co.;  Benjamin  H. 
Namm,  The  Namm  Store;  David 
E.  Moeser,  Conrad  R:  Co.;  David 


tovery  of  new  and  profitable  gold 
producing  areas  only  became  habit¬ 
able  and  civilized  communities 
when  one  or  more  enterprising 
fellows  who  joined  the  “rush”  in- 
vestetl  their  own  capital  and  turned 
their  talents  to  servicing  these 
mushroom  communities,  and  there¬ 
by  established  ordered  existence 
and  continuing  community  life. 

I'hese  pioneering  experiences 
impressed  Mr.  Hahn  with  the  in¬ 
dispensable  nature  of  organizetl 
distribution,  and  when  he  came  to 
New  A'ork  he  naturally  turned  his 
attention  in  that  direction.  Wh'th 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  he  conceived 
and  established  the  Retailing  .Sec¬ 
tion  and  he  went  from  there  to  an 
executive  jxist  in  the  N.R.D.G..A. 
in  1918. 

That  he  has  immensely  enjoyed 


mann,  Henry  .M.  Shartenberg,  Rob¬ 
ert  f.  McKim,  .Saul  Cohn,  Irving 
C.  Fox  (Staff) ,  Sydney  D.  A'innedge, 
.Albert  E.  Steiger,  E.  W.  Dennis, 
George  Plant  (Staff) ,  Harry 
Phillips  and  H.  Ford  Peritie  (Life 
Magazine) ,  W- illiam  H.  Hager,  R. 
Stanley  Reid,  .Morris  Fhompson 
(Staff),  P.  M.  Talbott,  Ralph  L. 
Goldsmith,  David  Ovens,  William 
M.  Holmes.  V^ictor  \V^  Sincere, 
William  E.  Schmid,  Will  Welber, 
John  W.  Hahn  (Staff) ,  George  P. 
Gable,  John  .A.  Noble,  Donald  A. 
Fowler,  Martin  B.  Kohn,  Harold 
M.  Hecht,  David  E.  Moeser,  Har¬ 
old  R.  A'oung  (Staff) ,  Fred  Lazarus, 
Jr.,  and  the  following  staff  repre¬ 
sentatives:  T.  L.  Blanke,  Edward  S. 
Hoyt,  Leonard  Mongeon,  Morris 
Landau,  R.  G.  Meylxthm,  and  H.  1. 
Kleinhaus. 
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Fashion  Industry’s  Post-War  Problems  and 
Opportunities  Sketched 

By  H.  SiAM-KV  Makc:i's,  Xeinian-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas 


Surprisingly  there  are 

some  who  still  believe  that 
when  the  war  is  over,  we  will 
f'O  back  to  the  kind  of  life  and 
business  practice  we  had  at  the 
Iteginning  of  the  war.  Those  who 
so  Ijelieve  have  failed,  in  iny  opin¬ 
ion,  to  understand  the  lessons  »)f 
history.  The  world  is  never  static 
and  the  new  problems  of  the  peace 
and  reconstruction  will  make  for 
a  different  world  than  existed  in 
December,  1941. 

What  kind  of  retailing  we  will 
have  will  depend  on  what  kind  of 
economy  we  have  after  the  war. 
The  nature  of  our  economy  will 
depend,  in  turn,  on  how  long  this 
war  lasts  and  what  kind  of  peace 
we  are  nationally  intelligent 
enough  to  conceive.  Two  major 
facts,  however,  seem  a{)parent  to 
me: 


FIRST— free  enterprise  has  shown 
a  sufficient  belated  vitality  in  aris¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  the  tvar  effort 
that  it  has  regained  a  great  amount 
of  prestige  that  it  lost  through  its 
hibernation  during  the  depression. 
.\N1)  SECX)NI)— the  workings  of 
war-time  regulations  have  given 
many  of  the  critics  of  the  profit 
system  a  new  respect  for  the  amaz¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  the  delicate  supply 
and  demand  mechanism. 

Our  post-war  economy,  tvhether 
it  be  on  an  international  or  isola¬ 
tionist  basis,  will  necessitate  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Governmental  influ¬ 
ence  on  industry,  even  though  the 
administration  be  Reptiblican.  Hut 
a  free  enterprise  system,  even  sub¬ 
ject  to  Government  regulation  of 
a  sound  type  is  in  no  way  intoler¬ 
able  for  retail  distribution.  The 
more  enlightened  that  retailing  be¬ 


comes  by  voluntarily  solving  its 
own  probletns,  the  less  necessity 
there  will  be  for  federal  regulation. 

One  of  the  remote  causes  of  tin-, 
war  is  the  Industrial  Revolution 
which  started  in  the  18th  (antury 
and  which  is  reaching  its  climax 
in  the  20th.  Throughout  the  two 
hundred  years  or  so  of  this  odd 
Revolution,  mankind  has  been  al¬ 
ternately  fighting  and  enjoying,  re¬ 
sisting  and  accepting  the  rewards 
atul  respotisibilities  of  tnachine 
production. 

One  of  the  benehts  of  war  is  that 
we  are  forced  through  necessity, 
to  scrap  many  of  our  traditiotial 
tools  and  mental  concepts.  Even 
as  we  have  accepted  many  of  the 
adsances  of  tnodern  technocracy, 
so  have  tve  resisted  solution  of  some 
of  its  collateral  problems.  Auto- 
ttiobiles  of  post-w'ar  years  will  be 
l)etter  and  cheaper  because  of  the 
tiew  tnachinery,  new  tnaterials. 
tiew  technitpies  developed  duritig 
the  war.  In  like  manner,  we  should 
wittiess  a  great  democratization  of 
product  in  all  industry— that  is— 
the  proditction  (»f  Ix-Uter  proditcts 
iti  design  construction  and  utility 
—for  less  inonev. 

Democratization  of  Products 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
seini-inatiulactttt  itig  itiditstt  ies.  such 
as  certaiti  sectiotis  of  the  garmetit 
trades,  will  feel  the  pinch  of  true 
mass  productioti.  The  directioti 
seems  to  poitit  towards  hatid-cralt 
oti  the  otte  shore  atul  mass-produc¬ 
tion  oti  the  other,  with  the  semi- 
manufacturing  itidustries  drown- 
itig  iti  the  ocean  iti  between.  If 
they  are  able  to  produce  a  better 
(^adillnc  for  the  price  of  a  pre-war 
(ihevrolet,  then  might  there  tiot 
similarly  develop  clothes  made  of  a 
super-tivloti  with  all  of  the  com- 
h'ined  properties  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages  of  silk  and  wool  at 
prices  less  than  that  of  a  3  rib-roast 
of  todav? 

Dctnocratization  of  clothes  really 
started  with  the  intrmluction  of 
ravon.  Tlie  new  fibres  and  faln  ics, 


FLOWER  SHOW— FIFTH  AVENUE  STYLE 


New  York’s  Filth  Avenue  department  stores  t(M)k  over  the  citv's 
annual  Flower  Show  last  month.  Cirand  C'.entral  Palace,  where  it 
is  usually  held,  is  now  used  as  an  army  induction  tenter.  So  the 
stores  and  the  New  York  Florist’s  CUub  got  together  and  a  kind  ol 
token  show  appeared  in  Filth  Asenue  windows— store  disjrlav  talent 
adding  touches  ranging  from  sentimentality  to  surrealism.  .Mer¬ 
chandise  was  tised.  Lord  &:  I'aylor’s  windows  won  first  prize— one 
ol  them  IS  shown  here.  Bonwit  Feller  and  Franklin  Simon  won 
second  and  third  places  respectively  and  honorable  mentions  went 
to  Bergdorl  (ioodman,  .Saks-Filth  .Yventie.  and  Best  &  (io. 
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COTTON  WEEK  PROGRAM— MAY  17  TO  22 


COTTOK 


MAY 

V-  ,  I7T022 


COTTON  FICHTS  ON  EVERY  FRONT 


the  new  manufacturing  incthcHls  nl 
tomorrow  should  complete  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Hut  not  only  will  apparel 
change,  so  will  most  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  we  sell.  As  they  change,  so 
will  the  stores  in  which  we  sell 
them.  Mass  production  may  well 
call  for  mass  distribution  on  a  far 
greater  scale  than  heretofore  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  economic  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  high  cost  distributor 
will  be  as  slight  as  for  the  high- 
cost  producer.  If  we.  as  retailers, 
don't  solve  the  jjroblem  of  distribu¬ 
tive  costs,  the  c<K)peratives  or  the 
(iovernment  will.  Markets  will 
change,  with  even  a  greater  trend 
towards  decentralization,  as  our 
transportation  makes  it  possible  to 
cover  new  manufacturing  centers 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Design  Institute  Suggested 

This  offers  a  great  credit  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  New  \ork  mar¬ 
ket.  rhe  Clastic  Ciarden  memality 
which  has  developed  this  market, 
and  which  unfortunately  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  not  yet  outgrown,  will  not 
serve  in  a  post-war  period.  Old 
workers  are  dying  out  and  steps 
must  be  taken  to  make  the  indus¬ 
try  attractive  to  the  young  .Vmeri- 
can  school  trained  workers.  Other 
industries  have  great  technical 
schools,  such  as  M.  I.  T.  and 
Stevens.  New  York  might  find  a 
partial  solution  to  its  problem  as 
a  market  of  the  future  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  great  modern  designing 
Institute  svliich  would  combine 
both  the  cultural  and  the  technical 
training  necessary  for  the  creators 
of  the  industry. 

Our  customers  will  change  too— 
thev  will  have  new  tastes  developed 
by  war  incomes,  new  ambitions  as 
aeroplanes  bring  the  world  to 
them,  new'  buying  patterns  instead 
of  the  old  habits.  Perhaps  competi¬ 
tion  will  become  two  dimensional 
as  customers  fly  to  shop  in  another 
city  a  few  hours  aw'ay  instead  of 
comparing  values  down  the  street. 
Perhaps  a  mail  order  catalogue 
won’t  appear  half  as  exciting  as  an 
autogiro  trip  into  town. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems 
challenging  retail  leadership.  .Some 
will  resist  change  as  some  have 
always  done.  Others  will  grasjj  the 
present  and  profit  by  the  past. 

■■In  address  before  the  March  Meeting 
of  the  Fashion  (iroiip. 


^^/^Oi  rON  Fights  on  Every 
Front”  will  be  the  slogan 
lor  1943  Ciotton  Week  which  will 
be  observed  from  May  17  to  22, 
says  The  Clotton  Fextile  Institute. 
'File  slogan  suggests  the  manifold 
uses  of  cotton  for  both  civilian  and 
military  purposes,  uses  which  have 
been  multiplied  tenfold  by  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  global  warfare  and  the 
steps  already  taken  to  place  the 
national  economy  on  a  true  war¬ 
time  footing. 

While  there  is  a  general  tend¬ 
ency  to  tone  down  or  streamline 
most  merchandising  efforts,  the 
announcement  goes  on,  the  fact 
remains  that  from  the  retail  stand¬ 
point  Clotton  W'^eek  is  more  im¬ 
portant  this  year  than  at  any  time 
in  its  history.  \\’ith  supplies  of 
many  fibers  reduced  or  almost  en¬ 
tirely  cut  off,  more  .Americans  arc 
wearing  cotton  than  ever  before. 
The  millions  of  the  men  in  the 
fighting  forces  now  constitute  the 
leading  customers  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  along  with  the  thousands 
of  w’orkers  who  have  been  enlist¬ 
ed  in  war  industries  and  are  wear¬ 
ing  sturdy  cotton  apparel  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day.  In 
normal  years,  the  country  consumes 
about  eight  billion  yards  of  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics.  Consumption  now  is 
averaging  about  twelve  billion 


yards  a  year. 

Most  of  the  retail  displays  now 
being  planned  will  emphasize  the 
patriotic  motif.  Reports  at  hand 
indicate  that  many  stores  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that 
(otton  is  the  one  fiber  in  which  the 
nation  is  .self-sufficient  and  that 
from  its  cultivation  and  process¬ 
ing  flow  many  of  the  important 
elements  that  make  up  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living.  For  back¬ 
ground  material  stores  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  use  battle  scenes  showing 
the  use  of  cotton  in  all  phases 
of  global  warfare. 

W'ith  food  shortages  imminent 
and  with  city  and  town  dwellers 
being  urged  to  grow  their  own 
vegetables,  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  brisk  demand  for 
cotton  apparel  for  wear  in  Victory 
Gardens.  Of  interest  to  many  re¬ 
tailers  in  connection  with  Cotton 
Week  presentations  are  the  large 
number  of  cotton  gift  items  for 
soldiers  that  have  put  in  appear¬ 
ance  in  recent  months.  Duffle  kits, 
toilet  sets,  writing  sets  bound  in 
water-repellent  cotton  fabrics,  spe¬ 
cial  photo  folders,  luggage,  towels, 
handkerchief  and  other  gifts  so 
welcome  to  men  in  the  armed 
forces  will  be  highlighted  in  many 
stores. 

la. 
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Public  Relations  Opportunity  for  Smaller 
Stores  in  Farm  Help  Recruitment 

By  Morris  I  homi'son,  Director,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


Further  opportunities  for 
gcMul  farm-relations  activities 
by  smaller  stores,  in  addition 
to  the  direct  agricultural  promo¬ 
tions  suggested  last  month,  may 
Ik*  found  in  the  farm  help  recruit¬ 
ment  campaign  included  as  part 
of  the  June  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  —  Retailers’  War  Champaign 
program. 

Directed  at  the  urgent  need  for 
farm  labor  in  the  production  of 
f(K)d,  the  campaign  is  designeci  to 
turn  the  promotional  and  public 
relations  facilities  of  retailers 
toward  recruitment  of  women, 
children,  and  vacation  workers  for 
farm  helj).  (The  dictionary  says 
“recruitment”  is  right,  hut  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  the  lumn  was  “re¬ 
cruiting”— learn  something  every 
day!) 

The  program  as  outlined  lor  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  whole  is  somewhat  im¬ 
personal,  providing  lor  general 
promotion  of  the  idea  that  women, 
children  and  vacationers  can  help 
out  on  the  farm.  However,  f(»r  the 
smaller  store  in  the  smaller  city 
where  larm  and  store  are  close  to¬ 
gether  and  where  there  exists  more 
of  a  close-knit  community  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  idea  has  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  real  human  relations  job. 

Because  farm  economies  and 
trops  differ  from  region  to  region, 
the  actual  application  of  the  plan 
is  purelv  a  local  problem.  Some 
general  suggestion  should  however 
Ik*  helpful  here. 

Explore  the  Problem 

If  you  feel  you’d  like  to  do  a  job 
for  your  farmer-neighbors  in  re¬ 
cruiting  unskilled  help  so  that 
skilled  help  can  spend  maximum 
lime  on  heavy,  skilled  jobs,  go  first 
to  your  United  States  Employment 
.Service,  your  local  county  agent 
and  other  farm  service  agencies. 
Find  out  from  them  the  need  for 
unskilled  farm  labor  in  your  sur¬ 
rounding  farm  territory.  Find  out 
what  the  needs  are  for  “farmer’s 
heljK'rs”— women  and  children  to 
do  the  incidental,  but  time-consum¬ 


ing  chores  such  as  feeding  chickens, 
washing  milk  utensils,  helping  with 
the  kitchen  and  house  work,  carry¬ 
ing  water,  etc.  Found  out  what 
(Top  work  there  is  that  women  and 
children  can  do— such  as  picking 
berries  anti  other  fruits,  weeding 
trops.  etc.  Learn  whether  there  is 
a  seastmal  need  ittr  men  wht)  might 
s|Knd  their  vacations  or  week  ends 
at  relatively  heavier  unskilled 
wt)rk. 

-\fter  you  knttw  the  needs,  ex- 
pltMc*  with  the  U.SE.S  anti  the  farm 
agencies  the  jxtssible  Itual  sources 
of  each  kind  of  help— high  scIum)! 
1m)vs  and  girls  lt)r  farmer’s  helpers 
—anti,  in  the  case  t)f  the  huskier 
latls.  It)!  heavier  unskilled  wt)rk: 
litmsewives  and  single  wtnnen  for 
“t  ht)re  ”  and  ht)useht)ltl  work  and 
It)!'  light  trt)p  wt)rk;  white  tt)llar, 
shop,  anti  lattt)r\  wt)rkers  lt)r  week- 
entl  anti  vatatit)n  help.  If  yours  is 
basically  au  agricultural  cttmmuni- 
ty.  it  will  be  revealitig  how  many 
of  yt)ur  own  men  and  wt)men,  how 
many  t)f  your  bank  clerks  and  fac- 
tt)rv  hands  catne  lrt)m  the  farm  and 
will  possess  \arious  degrees  t)f 
latent  skill  at  farm  work.  These 
pet)ple  should  alst)  welcome  an 
t)pportunity  to  turn  their  efforts 
back  tt)  the  farm  ft)r  vacatit)n  and 
week-end  periods. 

Planning  the  Campaign 

Nt)w,  what  can  the  stt)re  do  di¬ 
rectly  tt)  put  these  pet)ple  to  wt)rk 
where  they  are  so  urgently  needed? 
There  are  a  number  t)f  things  and 
various  degrees  t)f  effort.  It  might 
Ije  well  to  list  those  things  step-by- 
step.  Each  step  represents  a  worth¬ 
while  contribution.  Cumulatively, 
they  constitute  a  complete  cam- 
paign. 

In  your  advertising  and  publici¬ 
ty,  present  the  need  for  town  work¬ 
ers  oti  the  farm  in  the  production 
of  food  to  help  win  the  war.  Your 
appeal  and  copy  angles  are  tnany, 
but  should  be  directed  at  the 
sources  of  farm  help  which  you 
learn  exist  in  your  community  and 
at  solving  the  needs  you  find  exist¬ 


ing  on  \our  farms.  Retailers,  of 
all  people,  know  that  it’s  important 
to  appeal  to  selfish  interest  lK*lore 
a  sale  can  be  made.  .\t  the  same 
time,  it’s  important  not  to  over  sell 
or  over-glamori/e  this  thing.  The 
tendency  is  to  play  it  up  as  a 
healthful,  helpful,  happy  vacation. 
That  it  is,  and  the  appeal  is  valid, 
as  long  as  you  don’t  leave  the  im- 
|)ression  that  it’s  all  a  lark.  The 
work  will  be  hard,  the  hours  long, 
the  sun  hot  as  well  as  healthlul. 
.\ppeals  should  be  properly  bal¬ 
anced  between  the  two  pictures. 

Small  Pay,  Large  Satisfaction 

Next,  people  aren’t  expected  to 
(ontribute  their  time  for  nothing. 

1  hey  will  be  j)aid  something  tor 
their  work  and  their  time.  Iliii 
farm  wages  arc  typically  low  mea> 
tired  bv  cit\  or  town  standards  ami 
the  work  to  Ik*  performed  bv  these 
people  is  neither  skilled  nor  heavy 
in  most  rases.  In  addition  meals, 
and  some  times  lodging,  will  he 
lurnished  by  the  farmer.  The  rash 
angle  shoidd  be  used  but  not  over- 
plaved. 

Third,  and  in  these  days  very 
important,  the  individual  can  be 
convinced  that  he  or  she  is  making 
a  tlefinite  and  sorely-needed  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort  by  pro¬ 
ducing  more  food  and  by  helping 
sate  IVK)d  tfops  which  might  other¬ 
wise  Ik*  lost. 

This  story  can  Ik  put  across  in 
your  advertising  and  window  dis¬ 
plays.  If  you  go  at  the  job  in 
larnest,  it  should  be  worth  a  num- 
iKr  of  insertions  concerned  with 
farm  recruitment  alone.  Drop-ins 
and  small  inserts,  telling  the  day- 
by-day  story,  should  be  used  fre- 
<|uently.  Posters  will  Ik  available 
from  the  OWI  Retailers’  War  Uam- 
paigns  Committee  and  additional 
copy  slants  and  appeals  will  be 
included  in  the  calendar  for  June 
to  Ik  distributed  by  the  committee. 
Intensive  publicity  efforts  should 
be  keyed  to  fill  seasonal  needs. 

The  advertising  and  jjublicity 
[Coutinued  on  page  60) 
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jtory,  and  Farm  Journal  &  Farmers  Wife,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  more 
than  27  million ! 


Many  housewives  are  using  types  of 
meat  seldom  purchased  before.  B^ause 
of  rationing,  what  meat  they  do  buy  must 
go  farther.  And  because  of  fewer  shop¬ 
ping  trips  it  must  often  be  stored 
longer.  Women  everywhere  are  faced 
with  brand  new  storage  problems. 

Therefore  this  second  advertisement 
in  Frigidaire’s  new  series  gives  simple 
rules  and  instructions  for  the  storage 
and  freezing  of  all  kinds  of  meat. 

This  interesting  picture  and  caption 
advertisement  is  an  exceptional  good 
will  builder,  not  only  for  Frigidaire,  but 
for  every  Frigidaire  dealer.  For  every 
one  of  them  actively  participates  in  the 
results  of  this  constructive  advertising 
and  is  sharply  identified  with  it. 

Dealers  offer  FREE  booklet 

•  Every  message  urges  readers 
to  call  on  the  Frigidaire 
dealer  for  a  free  copy  of 
WARTIME  SUGGESTIONS, 
Frigidaire’s  new  36-page 
booklet  that  answers  dozens 
of  food  and  refrigeration  problems. 
They  are  told  to  look  for  his  Frigidaire 
sign  or  find  his  name  under  a  factory 
paid  heading  in  the  telephone  directory. 

New  showroom  help 


SUGGESTIONS  Booklet  and  the  na¬ 
tional  magazine  message. 


FRIGIDAIRE  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS  •  Dayton,  Ohio 


W  Rar  Production 


Another  authoritative 


FRIGIDAIRE 

% 

message  to  help  refrigerator 
users  solve  a  new  food 


storage  problem 


Highlights  of  the  Month’s  Reports 
to  NRDGA  Members 


Be  1  WEEN  Marcli  I81I1  and 
April  9th,  three  special  bul¬ 
letins  covering  current  and  urgent 
retail  matters  were  sent  to  store 
heads,  controllers  and  merchandise 
managers  in  the  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bership. 

Bulletin  A'o.  173,  dated  March 
18th,  was  the  second  NRDCiA  re¬ 
port  to  members  on  the  Rayon 
Hosiery  Regulation.  It  brought  de¬ 
velopments  on  that  regulation  up 
to  date,  and  reported  the  results 
ol  NRDG.\  delegation  confer¬ 
ences  with  ()P.\  officials.  It  also 
raised  two  important  issues;  the 
OPA  policy,  exemplified  in  the  re¬ 
gulation,  of  enforcing  standard¬ 
ization  simply  to  make  the  jol)  of 
prite  toutrol  euhtrtemeui  easier; 
and  the  growing  OPA  leiuleiuy, 
in  this  and  other  respects,  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  power  granted  it  bv  Clou- 
gress  in  the  Price  Control  Act. 

bulletin  No.  173  also  couiaiueil 
detailed  instructions  lor  ration 
banking  procetlure  for  shoe  retail¬ 
ers.  and  a  report  on  the  post  ex¬ 
change  situation,  sumtnari/ing 
measures  lakett  sitice  [attuarv  to 
correct  certaitt  phases  of  post  ex- 
chattge  operatioti. 

Bulletin  Xo.  174,  dated  March 
2t)th.  contitiued  the  report  on  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  Rayon  Hosiery 
Regulatioti,  analyzitig  its  itietpiities 
in  tnore  detail  to  show  the  tieces- 
sity  for  a  cotuplete  re-writ itig  of 
the  Regulation. 

It  also  revealed  details  of  a  dras¬ 
tic  OPA  proposal  to  fix  tnarkup 
pcTcetitages  oti  apparel  by  store 
classifications,  basing  the  figures  on 
a  Bureait  of  Laltor  Statistics  survey 
on  fast-moving  (i.  e.  low  markup) 
items. 

Certain  manufacturer-retailer  is¬ 
sues  were  raised  in  this  bulletin, 
and  the  point  made  that  OP.\  con¬ 
trol  over  manufacturers  is  so  much 
less  stringent  in  many  instances 
that  the  retailer  is  being  squeez.ed 
between  manufacturer  “relief” 
rulings  and  strict  retail  controls. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  another 
difficult  situation  for  retailers  is 
developing  because  of  an  under¬ 
standable  manufacturer  insistence 
that  retailers  accept  deliveries 
when  ready  (or  risk  not  getting 
them  later)  when  to  do  so  would 


be  a  violation  by  the  retailer  ol 
inventory  regulations.  little 

more  realism  in  government  agen- 
t  ies  would  be  welcomed,”  said  the 
bulletin. 

Bulletin  Xo.  17.a,  dated  April 
r)th.  reported  on  a  second  Wash¬ 
ington  conference  with  OPA  offi¬ 
cials  on  the  Rayon  Hosiery  Regu¬ 
lation.  in  which  the  NRDCiA  de¬ 
legation  again  asked  for  ;i  (om- 
plete  re-writing  of  the  Regulation. 
In  this  bulletin,  for  the  first  time, 
retailers  were  advised  l)y  .\R1)(.A 
to  put  the  matter  up  to  their 
Senators  and  (kmgressmen.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  such  amendments 
as  have  been  matle  to  the  Regn- 


The  late  (esse  Isiilor  Straus 
liked  to  ijuote  a  wise  man  who 
referred  to  retailing  as  “the  oldest 
of  the  arts  and  the  youngest  of  the 
professions.”  It  was  Mr.  Straus' 
fond  hope  to  see  the  ethits  of  re¬ 
tailing  lifted  to  at  least  the  level 
of  those  of  the  professions  atid  he 
did  much  to  make  that  hoj)e  come 
true. 

We  thitik  of  these  things  when 
we  hear  that  Eitiest  Katz,  so  long 
a  figure  of  wide  inlluence  both  in 
the  Macy  organizatiott  under  Mr. 
Straus  and  in  the  witler  world 
of  retailing,  is  retiring  from  active 
business. 

We  think  of  Mr.  Straus'  oft- 
repeated  quotation,  betausc  we 
think  it  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  professions  that  they  are  tpiick 
to  honor  any  of  their  metnbers 
who  by  a  life  of  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  his  profession  has  de¬ 
served  to  be  honored. 

Retailers  are  coming  to  realize 
that  in  so  honoring  a  fellow  tnem- 
ber  of  their  trade  they  are  in  fact 
honoring  that  trade  itself.  When 
one  contrasts  this  newer  state  of 
affairs  with  that  which  ruled  onlv 
three  or  four  decades  ago,  when  a 
man  might  live  his  whole  life  in  re¬ 
tailing  without  actuallv  knowing 
his  next  door  competitor,  it  will  be 
realized  that  our  great  trade  has 
come  a  long  way. 

In  this  forward  movement  of  re¬ 


lation  are  inadetpiate,  mainb  l>c‘- 
(anse  they  leave  its  basic  principle 
uiK  hanged. 

This  bulletin  analyzed  the 
Maloney  Bill  to  create  an  Office 
of  Civilian  Supply,  suggested  that 
certain  nuMlifications  which  would 
strictly  define  the  powers  of  a 
Civilian  Supply  .Administrator 
would  be  desirable,  and  rctpiested 
mend)ership  suggestions  to  aid 
NRD(iA  in  representing  the  re¬ 
tailer  point  of  view  effectivelv. 

Also  reportetl  in  the  Apiil  5th 
bulletin  were  the  efforts  of  the 
Reatlv-to-Wear  (iroiip  to  have  ()P.\ 
recognize  the  need  for  amending 
the  prite  regidations  to  allow  re¬ 
tailers  to  (arrv  merdiandise  in 
prite  lines  higher  than  those  of  the 
base  period. 


tailing.  Eiiiie  Katz  has  played  his 
part.  In  the  Cxtntrollers'  field  his 
sontiil  (tnnmon  sense  has  been  of 
inesiimaitle  value  not  oidy  to  those 
men  who  have  known  him  well, 
but  throughout  the  broad  field  of 
distribution.  As  a  member  ol 
the  Taxation  ('.ommittee  of  the 
N.R.D.Ci.A.  .Mr.  Katz  was  a  tttn- 
sistent  and  dependable  factor  in 
the  splendid  service  which  that 
Committee  gave  our  trade. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Katz  has 
fteen  wedded  to  the  itlea  of  push¬ 
ing  forward  the  younger  men.  of 
giving  them  retognition  and  en- 
(onraging  them  to  lake  an  active 
|)art  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
trade.  He  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  many  a  young  chap  who  later 
has  won  his  spurs  in  the  field  of 
retail  control. 

Now  that  the  inevitable  hour  has 
come  when  Ernie  is  to  retire,  we 
are  glad  his  old  associates  have  de¬ 
cided  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  from  the  trade  without  Re¬ 
tailing  rising— as  would  a  profes¬ 
sion— to  thank  him  for  his  work 
well  done,  to  wish  him  hap})v  and 
useful  activities  with  which  to  fill 
his  new  horizon,  and  to  say— “Yon 
are  still  one  of  us  and  we  shall  fie 
interested  in  all  that  you  mav  do. 

-Lkw  H.ahn 

F.diior’s  Noik— Friends  of  Faiiest  Katz 
are  tendering  him  a  testimonial  <linner 
on  April  28.  at  Hotel  Pennsslvania.  New 
York. 


Good  Luck,  Ernie ! 
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She.  4AMlMii  ta  UfiXHU 


How  to  make  her  blankets 
last  longer 


How  to  keep  them  beautiful 


How  to  get 
more  warmth 
and  health 
protection 
from  them 
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A>i  you  doubtless  know,  most  of  St.  Marys 
(iroduetion  now  goes  to  the  armed  forces.  In 
these  times,  most  families  must  get  along  with 
fewer  netv  blankets.  Therefore  one  of  the  best 
things  your  bedding  department  can  do  to 
maintain  good  will  is  to  use  the  helpful  material 
in  this  little  booklet.  Use  it  in  your  ’’Better 
Sleep  for  Better  Health”  Clinic  and  in  your 
newspaper  advertisements.  Copies  free  for  your 
salespeople.  Write  us. 

ST.  MARYS  WOOLEN  MFC.  COMPANY 
St.  Marys,  Ohio 


Give  Her  the  Information  Contained 
in  this  FREE  BOOKLET  W 
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I’ve  got  a  job 

When  it  comes  to  telling  women  how 
to  make  their  sheets  last  longer— that’s 
for  me.  The  Cannon  gal.  And,  I  might 
add,  I  do  it  in  a  nice  interesting  way— 
as  witness  the  ad  above.  I  tell  women 


Not  a  month  goes  by  that  I’m  not  be¬ 
fore  the  feminine  eyes  of  this  country, 
plugging  away.  This  newest  ad  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  Life,  February  15th,  the  March 
issue  of  American  Home,  the  April  is¬ 
sue  of  Good  Housekeeping,  and  the 


to  do... 

not  to  buy  sheets  unless  they  really 
need  them— but  for  those  who  do,  I  tell 
them  why  Cannon  Percale  is  the  sheet 
they  should  buy.  That’s  the  job  Fm 
working  on,  these  days. 


Spring  issue  of  Bride’s.  And,  as  you 
yourself  have  told  us,  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  creates  only  the  best  of  good 
will.  It  keeps  alive  the  promise  of 
healthy  business  when  this  war  is  over. 

70  Worth  Stroot,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Cannon  Mills,  Ins,,  Makars  of  Cannon  Shoots,  Towols,  and  Hosiory, 


And  I’m  at  it  every  month... 
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%  The  contribution  of  the  retail  store  to  the  war  effort 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  perfunctory  distribution  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  fill  needs  on  the  home  front.  The  commendable 
job  that  retailing  as  a  whole  has  done  in  the  selling  of 
war  bonds  and  stamps  is  just  one  of  the  examples  of  how 
stores  can  directly  help  in  winning  the  war. 

Notable  among  other  ways  is  the  getting  behind  government 
programs  of  conservation  and  morale  building  at  home.  In 
daily  contact  with  consumers  including  the  millions  through¬ 
out  the  country  engaged  in  war  plants,  whose  importance  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  cannot  be  overestimated,  the 
merchant  has  constantly  before  him  opportunities  for  service 
through  the  dissemination  of  sound,  helpful  information  in 
his  newspaper  advertising  and  in  other  sales  promotion 
activities. 

The  Wartime  Plan  Books  for  Retailers,  which  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  serial  form  in  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  and  of  which  "Better  Sleep  for  Better 
Health"  is  the  second,  contain  ideas  and  suggestions  which 
we  believe  can  be  put  to  work  effectively  in  the  store  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  home  front  morale.  Other  Plan 
Books  will  follow  in  succeeding  issues. 


DESIGNED  BY  ROBERT  E.  McCOURT 


SUFFICIENT  sleep  is  a  vital  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  health,  mental  efhci- 
ency,  and  happiness,  and  since  we  devote  one-third  of  our  lives  in  an  effort  to  gain 
this  sleep  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  the  selection  of  correct  sleeping  equip¬ 
ment  is  an  intelligent  and  practical  procedure  in  the  scheme  of  keeping  lit.  Especially  is 
this  true  at  the  present  time  when  every  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
health  of  American  people  as  an  essential  factor  in  winning  the  war. 

The  night  life  of  Americans  has  taken  on  a  new  meaning.  Today  it  means  sound, 
restful  sleep  undisturbed  by  the  dozens  of  causes  attributed  to  ill  advised  bedding  and 
disconcerting  influences  in  the  arrangement,  furnishings,  color,  and  ventilation  of  the 
sleeping  quarters. 


HOW  TO  ESTABLISH  A  BEHER  SLEEP  FOR  BEHER  HEALTH  CLINIC 


TO  EDUCATE  the  public  how 
to  lessen  the  destructive  effects  of 
physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
fatigue,  through  the  proper  meth¬ 
ods  of  gaining  adequate  sleep, 
would  not  only  be  a  significant 
enterprise  in  the  war  effort  but 
would  prove  a  merchandising  plan 
of  enormous  good  will  and  profit. 

Start  this  Better  Sleep  for  Better 
Health  clinic  by  setting  aside  space 
in  the  bedding  department  large 
enough  to  permit  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  lectures.  Bring  together 
a  representative  assortment  of 
sleeping  aids  from  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

Create  an  ideal  sleeping  cham¬ 
ber,  complete  with  beds  and  bed¬ 
ding,  other  furniture,  rugs,  deco¬ 
rated  walls,  and  at  least  one  win¬ 
dow  properly  curtained.  Give  de¬ 
monstrations  and  lectures  on  the 
equipment  of  an  ideal  sleeping 
chamber. 

B«droom  ArrangMimt.  The 

various  material  influences  that 
have  a  bearing  on  sleep  sliould  be 
demonstrated  in  the  ideal  slumber 
shop.  The  early  morning  hours 
of  sleep,  especially  in  the  summer, 
are  susceptible  to  disturbing  effects 
of  light.  Here  are  some  principles 
of  arrangement  that  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  slumber  shop. 


Place  bed  so  that  the  sleeper  docs 
not  directly  face  the  window. 

•Vrrange  metal  ornaments,  glass 
covered  pictures,  and  shiny  objects 
so  that  sun  or  electric  light  does 
not  reflect  a  glare  into  the  sleeper’s 
eyes. 

Keep  light  from  the  room  by 
placing  a  folding  screen  of  a  dark, 
quiet  color  a  few  feet  in  front  of 
the  window. 

Window  Shados.  \V  artime  sched¬ 
ules  have  increased  the  number  of 
night-shift  workers  who  must  have 
sound,  restful  sleep  during  day¬ 
light  hours.  Completely  light¬ 
proof  cloth  window  shades  provide 
excellent  daytime  sleeping  condi¬ 
tions.  They  are  also  of  great  value 
in  homes  where  there  are  children. 
These  shades  provide  excellent  day¬ 
time  sleeping  conditions,  keeping 
the  room  in  darkness,  the  state 
most  conducive  to  sound  sleep. 

Demonstrate  the  use  of  blinds 
and  ventilating  devices. 

Nois*  Control.  Make  room  as 
sound-absorbent  as  possible.  In¬ 
stall  commercial  sound  absorbing 
wall  and  ceiling  material. 

Install  window  mulflers  of  sound¬ 
absorbing  wallboard. 

\'elour  drap>eries.  or  those  of 
similar  tvpe.  are  more  sound 
absorbing  than  sheer  draperies. 


Hea\y  wool  rugs  completely 
covering  the  floor  space  will  take 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  noise  that 
strikes  them. 

Place  the  alarm  clock  on  a  cush¬ 
ioned  pad  to  muffle  its  ticking. 

Color.  The  color  of  sleeping 
room  walls  is  important.  sooth¬ 
ing  tone  which  reflects  little  light 
induces  restful  slumber,  especially 
in  the  earlv  daylight  hours  of  sum¬ 
mer.  A  rcK>m  brightened  by  light- 
colored  walls  mav  not  actiiallv 
waken  a  person  but  it  exercises  an 
insidious  influence  which  makes 
sleep  less  restful. 

1.  Blue  is  restful.  According  to  a 
government  report,  the  sooth¬ 
ing  and  soporific  effect  of  blue 
is  extraordinary.  From  an  emo¬ 
tional  point  of  view  it  is  an 
excellent  choice. 

2.  Green  is  quiet  and  peaceful; 
probablv  the  next  wisest  choice 
to  blue. 

3.  Rose  and  peach  are  cheerful, 
pleasant,  somewhat  stimulating 
and  warm. 

4.  Yellow  is  the  favorite  of  manv 
people.  While  it  is  true  that 
yellow  seems  tes  bring  sunlight 
into  a  room,  like  red  and 
orange  it  is  regarded  as  an  ex¬ 
citing.  moving  color. 
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SELECTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  BEDSPRINGS 


UNDERLYING  ALL  activities 
of  the  Better  Sleep  tor  Better 
Health  clinic  is  the  basic  purpose 
of  selling  sleep.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  dealer  shoidd  work  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  interest  and  recommend 
bed  accessories  that  give  the  most 
rest  in  the  fewest  hours.  Every  one 
of  these  has  a  contributing  value 
to  the  customer’s  vital  need:  to 
produce  the  greatest  number  of 
“sleep  units"  to  overcome  the  dav’s 
fatigue. 

L-49  B«dding.  The  biggest  sell¬ 
ing  problem  today  in  connection 
with  bedding  is  to  overcome  limi¬ 
tations  in  the  manufacture  of  bed- 
springs  and  mattresses,  imposed  by 
government  ridings  under  Order 
L-49.  The  new  types  of  springs 
and  mattresses  provide  a  firmer 
foundation  than  the  old  ones. 
While  they  \ar\  in  degree  of  pli¬ 
ability,  some  customers  consider 
them  hard,  in  comparison  with  the 
older  typies.  But  scientific  research 
bears  out  the  fact  that  a  firm,  some¬ 
what  hard  bed  produces  the  best 
sleep. 

With  gosernment  restrictions  on 
metal,  bedsprings  have  come  into 
a  new  era  of  .\merican  ingenuity 
and  public  acceptance.  The  weight 
of  iron  and  steel,  exclusive  of  join¬ 
ing  hardware,  in  all  tvpies  of  bed- 
springs  is  limited  to  15  jxiunds  for 
a  full  size  spring,  and  9  pounds  for 
single  or  twin  size.  In  all  lines  of 
springs  effort  is  concentrated  on 
tvpes  which  require  the  leavt 
amount  of  iron  and  steel.  Further 
changes  in  construction  will  doubt¬ 
less  come,  but  the  following  tvpes 
are  now  available: 

Victory  Springs 

1.  Coil  springs.  Have  wooden 
frames,  and  the  wire  used  is 
limited  to  the  maximum  weight 
allowed. 

2.  Flat  Springs.  Made  of  all  wire 
fabrics,  the  maximum  weight 
being  used,  .\nother  tvpie  has 
helicals  and  straps  alternating. 
One  tvpe  is  made  of  the  heavier 


type  of  paper  braid,  similar  to 
that  used  in  fiber  furniture  and 
rugs. 

j.  Boxsprings.  Using  the  maxi¬ 
mum  weight  allowed,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wire  coils  is  naturalh 
reduced.  In  the  construction 
the  coils  are  usually  more  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  center. 

Wood  Springs 

1.  Wooden  springs  are  fieing  made 
to  take  the  place  of  the  familiar 
types  of  Hat  and  coil  springs. 

2.  Boxsprings  are  made  with 
wtxxlen  bases.  WckkI  slates 
with  helical  supports  character¬ 
ize  one  type.  .Another,  utilizes 
the  cantilever  principle.  Mold¬ 
ed  zig-zag  shaped  plywocxi  gives 
resiliency  to  others. 

Pro<War  Principlos.  The  princi¬ 
ples  governing  the  construction 
and  the  sc-lection  of  In'clding  ecjuip- 
ment  made  prior  to  the  L-19  order 
are  discussed  here  liecause  of  their 
application  to  some  portion  of 
store  stocks,  and  because  they 
represent  the  results  of  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  by  the 
industry.  Consumers  accept  the  al¬ 
ternates  tiKlav  liecause  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  their  cpialitv  is  the  lx“St 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 
But  advisers  and  salespeople  can 
do  their  best  job  onlv  if  they  under¬ 
stand  thoroughlv  the  relation  of 
these  alternates  to  the  ideal  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  comfort  arrived  at  prior 
to  the  war. 

Spring — Mottrnss.  1  he  Ixd- 
spring  is  the  foundation  of  the  bed. 
This  is  where  complete  sleeping 
comfort  starts.  If  the  finest  mat¬ 
tress  imaginable  is  used  with  a  liecl- 
spring  that  is  worn  out  or  poorlv 
adapted  to  the  mattress,  the  result 
will  not  lx*  satisfactorv.  When 
selecting  a  Ixdspring.  lx*  sure  that 
the  mattress  belongs  with  that  par¬ 
ticular  tvpe  of  spring. 

When  used  with  a  solid  mattresN 
filled  with  cotton  or  curled  hair, 
the  bedspring  should  sitpplv  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  resilience  «)1  the 
Ix'd.  but  with  an  intier-spring  mat¬ 


tress  it  should  supply  one-third. 

Many  ty|xs  of  both  bedsprings 
aticl  tnattresses  were  formerly 
matutfacturecl.  and  some  of  these 
still  remain  in  retail  stocks.  Of 
these,  the  Ixdspritigs  are  divided 
into  two  general  classifications: 
metal  springs  and  Ixixsprings. 

M*tai  Springs.  “Link  fabric” 
springs,  made  of  wire  lengths 
fastened  to  the  frame  with  heli¬ 
cals,  are  the  least  expetisive  and 
least  serviceable  of  metal  bed- 
springs.  With  continuous  use  they 
develop  a  center  sag.  keep  muscles 
tensed  at  night,  and  are  detriment¬ 
al  to  {xisture.  Higher  priced  mod¬ 
els  of  this  type,  however,  provide 
a  gocxi  foundation  for  an  inner- 
spring  mattress. 

Designed  for  use  with  solid  filled 
mattresses,  the  open  coil  spring  is 
built  to  provide  flexibility.  These 
are  made  in  various  cjualities  and 
at  varving  prices. 

Metal  springs  with  a  platform 
top.  or  convolute  coils,  or  the  two 
combined,  are  speciallv  designed 
as  a  foundation  for  innerspring 
mattresses.  Because  of  its  firm  base, 
the  upholsterv  and  smaller  coils 
resist  the  sleeper’s  weight  and  are 
not  forced  into  the  large  coil  open¬ 
ings.  When  an  ojxn  coil  spring 
without  these  features  is  used  with 
an  innerspring  mattress,  the  mat¬ 
tress  is  likelv  to,  break  clown,  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  center  a  hammcxk 
sag. 

Ciharacteristics  of  a  (|ualitv  Ixd- 
spring: 

Double-deck  construction. 

The  longer  double  deck  coil 
acts  as  a  double  spring. 

The  lower  tightlv  wound  sec¬ 
tion  is  stiffen  to  support  the 
sleeper’s  weight. 

The  upper  half  gives  greater 
resilience. 

Stabilizers  to  prevent  side 
swav. 

Non-rusting. 

Nearlv  noiseless. 

Boxsprings.  Boxsprings  were 
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omc  llic  first  choice  of  tliscrinii- 
natin^  liiiyers.  Possessing  great  re¬ 
silience,  they  were  used  with  ex¬ 
pensive  solid  mattresses  filled  with 
cotton  or  ctirled  hair.  With  the 
growing  jjopularity  of  innerspring 
mattresses,  the  demand  for  box- 
springs  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
last  lew  years. 

Bed  as  a  Whole,  .\side  from  the 


matter  of  style  and  desigti,  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  bed  depetuls  somewhat 
upon  individual  differences.  A 
bed  that  would  suit  a  woman 
weighing  118  pounds  would  not  he 
suitable  for  a  man  of  2.50  poutids. 

lakitig  the  individual  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  bed  should  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  muscular  relaxation  and 
healtln  normal  posture. 


It  should  stand  firm  atul  solid, 
with  no  swaxing  under  restless  toss¬ 
ing,  and  should  give  forth  no 
sipieaks  nor  tlisturbing  rattles. 

The  ideal  si/e  for  one  person  is 
a  double  bed.  Second  choice  is 
a  twin  bed.  Ciomplete  relaxation 
banishes  muscular  tension,  which 
may  l)e  prodiued  by  sleeping  in  a 
narrow  beil. 


THE  COnON  MATTRESS  COMES  INTO  ITS  OWN 


C.OVliRN.MEM  RtSlRlC 
riONS  make  it  impossible  to 
obtain  metal  for  the  construction 
of  innerspritig  mattresses.  No 
longer  are  cotton  linters,  kapok, 
or  gtK)d  hair  available  for  mattress 
making.  So  .America  goes  back  to 
early  days  and  seeks  its  nightly 
lepose  on  cotton  mattresses.  But 
this  isn’t  as  had  as  it  soutids.  The 
skill  and  technique  acquired  in 
building  mattresses  throughout  the 
years  are  being  applied  to  the  new 
modern  cottttn  mattre.sses. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  many  custom¬ 
ers  will  welcome  this  change,  for 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  found 
that  a  luxurious,  \ery  soft  bed  is 
the  least  satisfactory  in  yielding 
sound,  restorative  sleep.  Other 
ctistomeis  will  accej)t  the  new  type 
mattresses  because  they  are  the  verv 
best  that  American  genius  and  skill 
can  produce  under  these  wartime 
conditions.  The  nexv  mattresses 
combine  firmness  and  softtiess,  in 


varying  degrees  according  to  the 
type,  and  offer  an  opportunity  for 
new  apjiroaches  in  selling  sleep. 
Remember  that  your  customer  is 
fundamentally  interested  in  better 
(piality  of  sleep,  so  your  selling 
problem  tfxlay  is  to  interpret  new 
leat tires  of  bedding  merchandise 
in  terms  of  better  rest  and  restored 
energy. 

Mattress  Filling.  I  hese  ate  the 
kinds  of  cotton  used  in  the  new 
modernized  cotton  felt  mattresses; 

Loti"  Staftlc  Colton  is  soft  and 
resilient.  \\’hen  compressed  and 
packed  down  it  retains  these  cpiali- 
ties.  Becomes  firm  and  duiable. 

Imported  Cotton  comes  from 
Cihina  and  India.  Has  toughness 
and  resilience  because  of  growing 
methods  and  nature  of  the  ground. 
Is  naturally  white:  needs  no  bleach¬ 
ing  and  therefore  loses  no  strength 


By-Products  of  Cotton:  Cioiul)- 
ers,  fliers,  pickers,  strips  and  sweeps, 
waste  stocks  from  spinning  ami 
weaving  processes. 

Reworked  Cotton:  New  stock 
from  shc'arings,  clippings,  and 
nappers,  salvaged  as  cotton  is  lieing 
made  into  materials. 

Forms  of  Cotton:  Felted  cot¬ 
ton;  blown  cotton;  mixture  of 
loose  or  blown  with  layers  of  cot¬ 
ton  felt;  layers  of  hair  with  lasers 
of  cotton. 

Types  of  Mattresses:  lufted 
mattress;  tuftless  mattress:  com¬ 
partment  mattress;  blown  cotton 
mattress:  hair  mattress. 


through  this  process.  mattress:  hair  mattre 

Size  of  Mattress  Required  for  Various  Beds: 


Bed 

Size  of  Mattress 

Single,  cot,  daybed 

.  .  36  in.  wide  x  75  in. 

long. 

T  win  beds  . 

.  .  39  in.  or  42  in.  wide 

X  75  in.  long. 

Three-cpiarter  beds 

48  in.  wide  x  75  in. 

long. 

Double  beds,  full  size 

54  in.  wide  x  75  in. 

long. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  PILLOWS 


I'HE  PILLOW  plays  its  own 
important  part  in  contributing  to 
the  restful  quality  of  sleep  and 
helps  to  make  up  for  the  accumu¬ 
lated  fatigue  of  daylight  hours. 
In  its  selection  there  is  considera¬ 
ble  latitude:  a  large,  small,  soft  or 
hard  pillow  is  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  preference.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  a  person  who 
sleeps  on  his  back  shoidd  use  a 
very  thin  pillow,  and  preferably  no 
pillow  at  all.  In  this  position  a 


large  pillow  tilts  the  head  forward 
and  interferes  with  proper  posture. 

A  Good  Pillow  is  well  filled;  it 


is  light  iti  weight,  soft  and  l)Uoy- 
ant;  it  is  odorless. 

To  Test.  Balance  the  pillow  on 
your  hand,  if  it  lies  out  straight 
and  plump,  it  is  properly  filled  and 
prohably  of  good  material. 

If  it  sags  down  on  either  side  of 
xour  hand,  it  is  either  too  skimpily 
filled,  or  the  feathers  have  dried 
out  and  become  brittle. 

This  test  applies  particularly  to 
used  j)illcMvs  in  the  home. 

Pillow  Fillings.  In  general,  fill- 
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iiigs  tan  be  listed  in  the  lollowing 
order  ol  tjuaiity: 

Down  —  the  undertoating  of 
waterlowl,  goose  or  duck;  a  light, 
tliitty  fiber  without  tjuill  shafts, 
which  grows  next  to  the  skin  be¬ 
neath  the  leathers. 

I'ciil  lirrs— irom  the  g<M)se  and 
duck,  anti  second  choice  from  the 
land  fowl,  the  turkey  t)r  chicken. 

Waterfowl  feathers  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  curve  in  the  quill.  I  his  gives 


them  a  spring-like  quality,  and 
fewer  are  necessary  to  fill  a  pillow. 
I'he  quill  of  land  fowls  is  flat  and 
must  be  artificially  curled.  This 
curl  is  not  permanent. 

War  Rostrietions  New  down, 
goose  and  dtick  feathers  under  4 
inches  long  when  flattened  out 
have  been  conserved  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ft)r  sleeping  bags  ft)r  men 
in  the  armed  forces. 

Down  and  feathers  available  for 


pillow  fillings  are:  new  goose  or 
duck  feathers  over  4  inches  long 
when  flattened  out;  new  turkey  and 
chicken  feathers:  reused  down;  re¬ 
used  goose  and  duck  feathers. 

Trootmants.  New  or  reused, 
feathers  must  go  through  definite 
treatments.  They  are:  graded; 
cleaned:  deodorized:  purified. 

Certain  treatments  make  them 
more  resilient.  Certain  treatments 
increase  their  wearing  qualities. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  SHEETS  AND  PILLOW  CASES 


l.\  I  HE  .SELEC HON  of  sheets 
and  pillow  ca.ses,  every  housewife 
wants  the  Ix^st  quality  within  her 
means.  From  her  point  of  view 
this  merchandise  must  look  well 
and  wear  for  a  long  time.  True 
quality  means  a  material  that  will 
wear  for  years;  a  firm  texttire  with 
a  smooth,  even  stirface,  a  finely 
woten  fabric  that  is  strong,  fresh 
in  appearance,  which  will  regain 
its  freshness  many  times  through 
laundering.  Sheets  and  pillow¬ 
cases  must  Ix'  made  from  good, 
strong  cotton,  with  a  long  fiber. 
The  strength  of  the  fiber,  its  wear¬ 
ing  ability,  is  determined  bv  the 
grade  of  cotton,  the  strength  of  the 
threads,  and  the  closeness  of  the 
threads  with  which  the  cloth  is 
woven. 

Really  good  sheeting  is  closely- 
woven  to  the  point  where  there 
are  as  many  threads  as  practicable 
to  the  stjtiare  inch  of  fabric,  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  on  the  weight 
and  thickness  of  yarns  used.  The 
weaving  should  be  even  and  uni¬ 
form  to  allow  free  passage  of  soapy 
water  between  the  threads  in  wash¬ 
ing.  Soap  and  hot  water  bring 
hack  the  whiteness  of  a  good  sheet 
or  pillow  case.  .\  fabric  loosely 
W'oven  with  uneven  threads  will 
look  rough  and  cheap  and  will  not 
wear  well.  Reliable  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  should  never  be  cut 
from  the  fabric:  they  should  be 
torn  and  then  when  ironed  they 
will  be  smooth  and  even  along  the 
edges. 

4  he  Office  of  Price  .Administra¬ 


tion  has  set  minimum  reejuire- 
ments  as  to  thread  count,  tensile 
strength  and  the  like.  Customers’ 
attention  should  be  called  to  the 
label  on  the  merchandise.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  buying  guide  information 
for  the  customer  and  provides  de¬ 
monstration  themes  for  the  store. 

Shoot  Siios.  W’hen  buying 
sheets,  it  is  important  that  the  ciis- 


Household  authorities  recom¬ 
mend  the  108  inch  length.  For  the 
top  sheet  this  allows  a  6-inch  tuck 
under  the  mattress  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  It  also  permits  an  18-inch 
turnback  over  the  blankets,  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  soil,  thus  saving 
laundry  expense.  Furthermore  it 
gives  comfort  to  the  sleeper  as  there 


Shoot  Quality.  Percale  sheets 
are  made  of  very  fine  cotton 
threads,  closely  woven. 

Muslin  sheets  are  made  of 
threads  that  are  at  once  sm(X)th 
and  sturdy,  giving  maximum  com¬ 
fort  with  long  life.  Look  for  the 
thread  count,  which  tells  the  num 


tomer  know  the  exact  size  of  the 
bed.  Fhis  table  shows  the  correct 
size  sheets  for  various  beds; 


is  no  danger  of  bed  clothes  pulling 
out  at  the  bottom  or  scratchy 
blankets  rubbing  against  the  face. 
These  extra  length  sheets  assure  a 
smooth,  smart  looking,  coinhnt- 
able  bed. 

How  the  bottom  sheet  of  108 
inches  is  utilized  is  shown  in  this 
table; 


her  of  cotton  threads  per  inch  in 
lM)th  warp  (lengthwise)  and  filling 
(crosswise) .  The  higher  the  thread 
count,  the  finer-textured  the  sheet. 

Read  the  tensile  strength:  the 
number  of  [xtunds  strain  either 
warp  or  filling  threads  will  stand 
Ixfore  breaking.  High  tensile 


Cribs 

45  X  75  or 

50  X  75 

Cots 

54  X  90 

54  X  99 

54  X  108 

Single  or  twin  beds 

63x90 

6.3  X  99 

63  X  108 

Three-quarter  or  twin  beds 

72x90 

72x99 

72  X  108 

Double  beds 

81  x90 

81  x99 

81  X  108 

Double  beds  with  boxsprings 

90  X  99 

90  X  108 

76  in.  to  cover  length  of  standard  mattress. 

5  ”  to  cover  depth  of  standard  mattress  at  foot. 

5  ”  to  cover  depth  of  standard  mattress  at  head. 

6  ”  tuck-under  of  sheet  at  foot  of  mattress. 

6  ”  tuck-under  of  sheet  at  head  of  mattress. 

5  ”  hemming  allowance. 

5  ”  shrinkage  allowance. 

108  inches. 
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strength  in  the  threads  makes  lor  a 
strong  sheet. 

Stretch  sheet  tightly  between 
your  hands,  and  hold  it  to  the 
light.  I'he  fabric  should  be  closely 
woven.  A  l(K)sely  woven  sheet 
wears  badly,  wrinkles  and  soils 
easily.  Beware  too,  of  sheet 
threads  which  show  knots  or  un¬ 
evenness;  or  in  which  there  are 
puckers  or  missing  warp  threads. 

Hold  sheet  flat  on  a  level  with 
your  eye.  Look  for  a  smooth,  flat 
finish  with  very  little  fuzz. 

Look  for  small  stitches,  along 
the  hem,  caught  securely  at  both 
ends  of  the  hem.  Look  at  the 
tailoring  detail.  Hems  should  be 
smooth,  flat,  neat,  never  puckered. 

•  •  • 

“Sizing”  is  a  special  kind  of 
starch  added  to  warp  yarns  in  all 
sheets  to  protect  the  yarns  as  the 
shuttle  goes  back  and  forth  in  the 
loom.  Sometimes  an  overdose  of 
starch,  or  china  clay,  is  used  to  fill 
up  loosely  woven  sheets.  These 
turn  sleazy  at  the  first  washing. 
V'ou  can  tell  by  rubbing  parts  of 
the  sheet  together.  No  fine  powder 
should  come  off  on  your  hands. 

*  *  * 

Look  closely  at  the  selvage.  It 
should  l>c  finely  woven,  with  tape- 
like  sturdiness. 

Sheets  should  be  torn  in  the 
proper  sizes.  Sheets  that  are  cut 
will  not  keep  their  shape  after 
laundering. 

Pillow  Cases.  Is  is  important  to 
have  pillow  cases  fit  perfectly.  The 
pillow’  case  size,  for  example  45  x 
.86,  means  the  measurement  of  the 
case  before  it  was  sewn  up  and 
hemmed:  the  case  opened  up  and 
lying  flat.  A  pillow  that  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  20  in.  wide  is  really  40 
in.  around,  and  therefore  requires 
a  pillow  case  42  in.  wide.  Avoid 
having  too  tight  a  pillow  case,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  the  pillow  hard. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  loose  case 
makes  a  shapeless  pillow,  causes 
wrinkles  and  folds  and  creates  the 
appearance  of  an  ill-kept  bed. 

Cases  for  standard  size  pillows: 


THE  QU.\LI  TIES  most  desired 
in  a  blanket  are  warmth  and  dura¬ 
bility  without  too  much  weight. 
The  practical  customer  wants  a 
blanket  that  will  insulate  against 
cold  drafts,  that  is  strong  enough 
to  reasonably  resist  everyday  wear 
and  hold  together  in  laundering. 
The  ideal  blanket  is  as  light  as 
possible  and  still  possessing  the  in¬ 
sulating  qualities  to  hold  in  body 
warmth  and  keep  out  chill. 

Weight  alone  is  no  measure  of 
(piality.  .\n  inferior  blanket  may 
easily  be  so  heavy,  its  fibers  so 
tightly  packed  that  it  actually  con¬ 
ducts  warmth  away  from'  the  sleep¬ 
er  instead  of  retaining  it.  Strug¬ 
gling  under  a  heavy  blanket  uses 
up  energy,  thus  obstructing  one  of 
the  main  purposes  of  sleep.  Each 
bed  in  the  house  should  have  avail¬ 
able  from  two  to  four  blankets, 
depending  upon  climate. 

Blanket  Types.  The  label  on 
each  blanket,  which  is  required  by 
the  government,  tells  exactly  the 
material  used  in  making  it.  The 
various  types  of  blankets:  rayon 
combined  w’ith  wool  and  cotton: 
all-cotton;  cotton  and  wool;  100 
per  cent  wool. 

Blanket  Quality.  To  test  the 
quality  of  a  blanket,  hold  one 


thickness  of  the  blanket  to  the 
light.  Examine  it  carefully  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  nap  is  even  all  over. 

A  g(K)d  blanket  holds  its  shape. 
To  make  certain  you  are  getting  a 
good  buy  in  this  respect,  examine 
the  end  of  the  blanket  and  be  sure 
it  is  cut  exactly  parallel  with  cross¬ 
wise  threads. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the 
binding.  If  it  is  sleazy,  threads  will 
separate  and  pull  away  from  the 
stitching.  Be  sure  there  are  two  or 
three  rows  of  stitching  attaching 
the  binding  to  the  blanket.  The 
stitching  should  be  slightly  eased 
to  allow  for  blanket  shrinkage. 

Blanket  Sizes.  Household  au¬ 
thorities  declare  that  blankets 
should  be  big  enough  to  allow  6 
inches  to  be  tucked  under  the  mat¬ 
tress  at  the  foot  and  to  come  well 
up  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  at  least 
half  way  under  the  pillow.  To 
determine  the  minimum  width  of 
the  blanket,  take  the  w'idth  of  the 
bed,  plus  the  depth  of  the  mattress 
on  two  sides,  plus  an  allowance  of 
several  inches  to  cover  the  sleeper 

(allowing  for  movements  during 
sleep) ,  and  also  for  some  shrinkage 
when  laundered. 

.Standard  blanket  sizes  for  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  beds: 


Size  of  Bed 

Size 

of  Blanket 

Single,  cot,  daybed 

60  X  80 

60x84 

60x90 

Twin  beds 

60  x  80 

60x84 

60  x  90 

70x80 

70x84 

70x90 

1  Three-quarter  beds 

66  X  80 

66  X  84 

66x90 

70x80 

70x84 

70x90 

72x90 

Double  beds 

72  X  80 

72x84 

72x90 

1 

80x90 

Pillows 

Cases 

20  X  28 

take  42  x  36,  42  x  or  42  x  40i/2 

22  X  28 

”  45  X  36.  45  X  381/2,  or  45  x  4O1/2 

24x28 

.  ”  50  X  36,  50  X  38i/2,  or  50  x  401^4 

26  X  28 

.  ”  54  X  36,  54  X  38(4,  or  54  x  40i/o 
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Irl 

Shamel 


helps  put  warmth  in  a  soldier*s 
pack 

Foreman  of  the  Napping  Department, 
Irl  Shamel  has  been  with  Chatham  for 
twenty-eight  years. 

With  a  skill  that  comes  of  years, 
“Mr.  Irl”  determines  the  depth  of  the 
nap,  vital  step  in  making  a  blanket 
that  strikes  the  perfect  balance  be¬ 
tween  warmth  and  weight. 

And  when  you  carry  your  blanket  on 
your  back,  as  our  soldiers  do,  Chatham’s 
famous  standard:  “Warmth  without 
Weight”  becomes  more  important 
than  ever. 

With  the  aid  of  “Mr.  Irl’s”  sensitive 
fingers,  it  is  given  wartime  meaning  in 
Chatham’s  Army  Blankets  that  pro¬ 
vide  a  lot  of  warmth  for  a  little  weight, 
do  their  bit  to  make  the  American 
soldier  the  best  equipped  in  the  world. 


TO  THE  BLANKET  BUYER:  To  conform  with  latest 
WPB  plans  Chatham  is  concentrating  civilian 
production  on  three  major  sellers:  Stanley, 
SUTTON,  AiRLOOM.  Allotments  to  July  1943  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  first  quality  blankets 
purchased  last  year. 

TO  THE  BLANKET  SELLER:  Service  is  more  a  part 
of  selling  than  ever  before.  The.  famous  Chatham 
Informative  Label — with  facts  on  quality, 
warmth,  washing,  care — helps  you  help  your 
customers,  assures  satisfaction  and  goodwill. 

Chat^M  Manufacturing  Company,  Elkin,  N.  C. 
57  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  SELECTION  OF  COMFORTABLES  AND  BEDSPREADS 


CoinfortabiM  arc  the  wannest 
and  feel  the  lightest  of  all  types 
of  bed  coverings.  They  possess  to 
a  high  degree  the  qualities  for  re¬ 
taining  heat  generated  by  the  body. 
Comfortable  fillings  contain  more 
air  cells  than  other  'coverings. 
There  are  thousands  of  them  in  a 
comfortable,  air  is  a  poor  conduc¬ 
tor  of  heat,  and  therefore  these  cells 
hold  in  body  warmth,  permit  the 
pores  of  the  body  to  breathe,  and 
allow  body  odors  and  moisture  to 
evaporate.  The  tightly  constructed 
covering  acts  as  a  windbreaker 
against  night  breezes  and  cold 
drafts. 

'*  *  * 

In  order  of  their  warmth-giving 
quality,  comfortables  are  classified 


as  follows:  down;  silk;  wool;  cot¬ 
ton. 

When  selecting  a  comfortable, 
a  customer  should  remember  that 
the  more  air  cells  it  contains  the 
warmer  is  the  covering,  and  the 
lighter  the  covering  the  more  rest¬ 
ful  is  the  sleep.  Better  grades  of 
comfortal)les  are  sold,  cut  size,  72  x 
84  inches.  Less  expensive  grades 
are  72  x  78  inches. 

Bedspread  Types.  Candlewick; 
woven  cotton;  pique  or  poplin; 
crinkle;  homespun;  crash;  rayon 
and  combination;  silk. 

Bedspread  Sizes.  loo  short, 
skim|)y  bedspreads  cause  great 
dissatisfaction  and  many  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  part  of  customers. 

.S/Mg/c  hrds  require  a  width  of 


63  to  72  inches  and  a  length  ol  90 
to  99  inches.  This  length  spread 
does  not  cover  the  pillow. 

Lengths  of  105,  108,  116  or  120 
inches  will  extend  under  the  pillow 
and  turn  back  over  it  to  give  a 
Irolster  effect.  Lhis  arrangement 
is  the  most  satisfactory. 

Tlnee-qiiarter  beds  require  a 
width  of  72,  78  or  80  inches  and 
length  as  given  above. 

Double  beds  require  a  width  of 
80,  81  or  90  inches  and  length  as 
given  above. 

\\'hen  the  spread  has  a  panel 
which  outlines  the  top  of  the  bed, 
the  panel  widths  shoidd  corres¬ 
pond  with  witlths  of  beds:  single, 
3()  inches;  three-quarter,  48  inches; 
double,  54  inches. 


DEMONSTRATE  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  BED 


DEMONSTR.VI  IONS  and  lec¬ 
tures  on  bedmaking  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Better  Sleep  for 
Better  Health  clinic.  I  hese  should 
take  place  in  the  Slumber  Shop  or 
in  the  linens  and  domestics  de¬ 
partment,  perhaps  both,  according 
to  the  store’s  facilities  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  promotion.  Such  de¬ 
monstrations  have  a  two  fold  pur¬ 
pose:  they  serve  as  a  definite  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  promotion  of 
sound,  healthful  sleep  and  they 
promote  the  sale  of  bedding.  Here 
is  the  approved  procedure  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  bed: 

1.  Turn  mattress  every  day:  one 
day  from  top  to  bottom,  an¬ 
other  from  side  to  side.  Hol¬ 
lows  and  hard  spots  are  thus 
prevented,  and  the  mattress 
keeps  more  buoyant. 

2.  Turn  and  smooth  mattress 
pad. 

3.  Learn  not  to  waste  steps.  Stand 
at  one  side  of  the  bed  for  the 
first  operation,  moving  to  the 
other  side  only  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Place  lower  sheet  on  mat¬ 
tress  pad,  right  side  up,  with 
hem  at  the  top,  center  fold  in 
center  of  bed.  Tuck  under  at 
head,  at  least  six  inches  under 
mattress.  Be  sure  this  is  firmly 
anchored,  because  strain,  when 
one  sleeps,  is  dowmward.  Pidl 
sheet  down  smoothly  toward 
foot  and  tuck  under  at  foot 


as  far  as  it  will  go.  If  short 
sheet  must  be  used,  let  the  de¬ 
ficiency  come  at  the  bottom, 
not  the  top.  Lhis  operation 
offers  an  opportunity  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  advantages  of  108 
inch  sheets. 

4.  Make  mitered,  or  hospital 
corners  on  all  four  corners, 
thus: 

Lift  up  the  edge  of  the 
sheet  alrout  two  feet  from 
the  corner,  and  form  a  tri¬ 
angle. 

Lay  this  triangle  back  on 
the  bed;  tuck  the  base  of  it 
under  mattress. 

l  uck  the  rest  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  under  the  corner  of 
the  mattress  in  a  neat  diago¬ 
nal  fold  that  won’t  pull  out. 

5.  Spread  the  second  sheet  the 
same  way  but  with  the  under 
side  of  hems  up,  with  enough 
overlap  at  the  top,  at  least 
18  inches,  to  fold  over  blankets. 

6.  Spread  blanket  evenly  and 
smoothly  over  top  sheet. 
Have  the  upper  end  of  the 


blanket  about  9  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  bed,  or  about 
half  way  under  pillows. 

If  blankets  are  too  short, 
j)lace  the  lower  one  highest 
on  the  bed  and  the  upper  one 
farthest  down,  l  his  holtls  the 
lower  one  in  place  at  the  foot, 
ruck  blankets  in  at  foot  and 
make  a  miteretl  corner. 

Do  not  pull  the  top  sheet 
and  blankets  too  tightly  when 
tucking  them  in  at  foot  of  the 
bed  because  the  sleeper  needs 
ample  room  for  his  feet. 

7.  I’uck  top  sheet  and  blankets 
under  mattress  along  both 
sides  so  that  the  whole  l)ed 
presents  a  smooth  tailored- 
like  appearance. 

8.  Put  pillows  in  cases,  being  sure 
corners  are  well  filled  out. 
Cases  should  be  smtMrth  and 
tight. 

9.  Put  on  bedspread,  having 
sides  even.  Turn  down  from 
top  of  bed  about  10  inches. 
Place  pillows  overlapping  the 
fold  of  the  spread.  Pull 
spread  over  the  pillows,  push¬ 
ing  the  crease  under  them  and 
tucking  in  at  the  back  to  give 
a  bolster  effect. 

10.  .\ir  the  bed  thoroughly  every 
morning,  and  once  a  month 
give  the  bedding  an  outdoor 
airing. 
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th0  '*motfr«ss  wirli/n  a  moffr^ss 


The  new  White  Knights  are  selling 
faster  than  we  can  nuike  them. 
So  don't  buy  one  if  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  make  your  old  mattress  see  you 
through.  Leave  the  White  Knights 
for  those  who  really  must  have  a  new 
mattress. 

If  >*oii  are  one  of  those  people, 
you'll  want  to  know  these  facts  about 
this  new  kind  of  mattress.  The  White 
Knight  is  made  by  the  same  people 
who  make  the  famous  Beaulyrest 
mattress  in  pt^acetime.  But  unlike  the 
Beaulyrest,  with  its  837  separate 
imiersprings  — there  isn't  one  ounce 
of  any  critical  war  material  in  the 
White  Knight! 

What’s  more,  you'll  say  it’s  more 
restful  and  downright  comfortable 
than  a  cotton-felt  mattress  ever  had 
any  right  to  be! 


ly  sewed  by  hand  right  into  tlie  inner 
mattress.  That  way,  the  sides  almost 
hate  to  stay  even  with  the  rest  of  the 
mattress. 


Mod*  by  Simmons  ~  makars  of  BEAUTYREST 


S,  Ono  porsen  con  turn  it  oosily.  There's 
nothing  to  the  weekly  turning  that  helps 
keep  the  White  Knight  fresh  and  neat. 
\»  you  flip  it  over  with  the  two  conven¬ 
ient  handles  on  either  side  of  the 
mattress,  you  11  appreciate  the  White 
Knight  s  lively,  springy  quality. 


Tho  "Boautyrost  of  foil  mattrottos**!  Thai's  the  White 
Knight  in  a  nutshell.  The  same  craftsmanship,  the  fine 
tailoring,  the  nice  attenticm  to  detail  that  used  to  go  into 
the  Beaulyrest.  now  go  into  the  making  of  each  White 
Knight.  See  the  W’hile  Knight  at  the  store  today.  You  11 
say  it's  a  Beaulyrest  twin  for  looks.  It  11  wear,  too.  $39.50. 


it  h*s  raolly  o  **mottr«ss  within  o  mof- 

There’s  still  another  mattress  in¬ 
side  every  White  Knight.  It’s  a  thick 
layer  of  all-white  staple  cotton  in  its  own 
cloth  cover.  Thick,  resilient  layers  of  still 
more  of  this  finest  of  cotton  are  both 
above  and  below  this  inner  mattress.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  '^separated”  insides,  the 
White  Knight  has  a  buoyancy  and  long 
life  that  is  really  surprising  in  a  cott<m- 
Mt  mattress. 


UnlaM  yaa  realty  n—4  •  new  mattress  or  any  other  mer¬ 
chandise  —  don't  buy  it!  Buy  War  Bonds  instead.  Then  youH 
have  the  money  when  the  need  does  arise. 

H  yaa  Hava  fa  wait  for  your  White  Knight,  don’t  blame  your 
store.  Or  us.  either.  We’re  working  full  t3t  fiw  the  Army  and 
Navy  »  and  they  come  first! 

At»c  Oik  your  dealer  to  sAoir  you  the  new  ITkife  Knight  Box 
Spring  m  covert  that  match  the  IKkife  Knight  Maitrett.  priced 
at  $19.50. 


2t  Yat,  you  can  sit  an  tha  adgasi  That’s 
because  of  a  certain  patented  feature  of 
the  White  Knight  -the  edges  are  clever 
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SUCCKSSFUL  promotion  of  the  Better  Sleep  for  Better  Health  clinic  depends  not  only 
on  comprehensive  display,  convincing  demonstration,  and  intelligent  selling,  but  also 
on  impressi\e  and  persuasive  advertising  that  tells  the  magic  story  of  sleep  and  why 
it  is  so  tremendously  important  to  health  and  wellbeing,  .\ctivities  of  all  departments 
involved  must  be  coordinated  on  a  well-rounded  program  operating  on  the  basic  theme. 
Sleep  for  Sale. 

It  therefore  follows  that  department  managers,  salesmen,  demonstrators,  advertising 
directors,  and  copywriters  should  gain  all  the  knowledge  possible  concerning  fatigue 
factors  and  the  nature  of  sleep,  how  inadequate  sleep  impairs  efficiency  and  damages 
health,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  many  influences  which  contribute  to  sound, 
restful  sleep  that  restores  physical  vigor,  mental  alertness  and  endurance. 

The  sketchy  outline  presented  in  this  brief  chapter  is  intended  only  to  point  out 
lines  of  investigation.  A  further  study  of  these,  through  clinical  records  and  other 
available  literature,  should  equip  sales  and  advertising  people  to  develop  basically 
sound  selling  appeals.  .\  vital  requirement  of  a  good  night’s  sleep  is  a  good  bed.  It  is  the 
purjxjse  of  the  Better  Sleep  for  Better  Health  clinic  to  interpret  the  many  excellent  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  bedding  and  its  correct  usage  in  terms  of  better  quality  sleep,  sustained 
health,  more  productive  work,  a  higher  level  of  contentment  and  happier  living. 


The  Retailers'  Wartime  Plan  Books,  of  which  this  "Better  Sleep  for  Better  Health"  is 
the  second,  are  desi9ned  to  help  retailers  help  the  women  of  America — that  army  of 
women  whom  Lord  and  Taylor  saluted  dramatically  in  this  recent  window  dedicated  to 
the  WIVES— Women  in  Vital  Emergency  Services,  the  unsung  heroines  of  wartime. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  GOOD  SLEEP'' 


MORE  I  HAN  a  hundred  and 
fitt\  years  ago,  Benjamin  Franklin 
said,  “Sleep  makes  us  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise.’’  Sleep  is  that 
stale  wherein  consciousness  goes  on 
vacation  and  nature  takes  over. 
With  brain  and  nerves  in  a  state 
ot  repose,  sleep  repairs  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  ravages  of  fatigue. 
.Mental  balance  is  preserved  and 
vitality  renewed.  Sleep  is  a  marve¬ 
lous  restorer.  It  gives  the  human 
machine  opportunity  to  recon¬ 
struct  and  resume  normal  activity 
after  the  day’s  depression  caused 
by  fatigue. 

Motion  in  Sloop.  Whether  or 
not  she  is  actively  conscious  of  the 
fact,  the  woman  selecting  bedding 


in  your  store  is  really  trying  to  buy 
the  most  complete  rest  she  can 
possibly  get.  She  wants  to  conserve 
lier  energy,  during  hours  of  sleep, 
by  eliminating  so  far  as  possible 
that  restless  tossing  and  sleep- 
disturbing  waste  motion  caused  by 
ill  equipped  beds.  .Vuthorities  on 
sleep  say  that  a  person  makes  from 
twenty-five  to  sixty  shifts  in  posi¬ 
tion  during  the  night.  These  shifts 
are  called  “sleep  stirs”  and  they  are 
made  in  an  effort  to  adjust  the 
ImkIv  to  the  bed. 

Baggy  springs  and  a  too  soft 
mattress  make  turning  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  They  offer  resistance,  require 
greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
sleeper,  and  produce  a  state  of  in¬ 


complete  sleep.  W’hen  a  bed  is 
properly  equipp)ed,  body  adjust¬ 
ment  is  easier,  sleep  is  sounder, 
and  the  sleeper  more  quickly  re¬ 
cuperates  from  fatigue.  The  kind 
of  sleep  one  gets  is  more  important 
than  the  amount. 

Postur*  in  Slnnp.  Bosiure  is  im¬ 
portant.  During  the  sleeping 
liours,  as  well  as  the  waking  hours, 
correct  posture  relieves  the  strain 
on  nerves  and  muscles.  The 
siraighter  the  body  at  night,  with 
a  slight  bend  of  the  knees,  the 
more  complete  is  the  rest.  Culti¬ 
vating  correct  posture  habits  dur¬ 
ing  sleep  improves  the  daytime 
posture.  The  most  important  aid 
is  a  pro|K‘rly  equipped  bed. 


THE  NATURE  AND  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FATIGUE 


I'.VTIGL  E  IS  of  different  kinds 
and  has  many  different  causes. 
But  regardless  of  its  nature  or  rea¬ 
son  fatigue  demands  sleep. 

Physical.  I'his  is  a  healthy 
fatigue  resulting  from  exercise 
which  gives  the  bod\  needed  stimu¬ 
lation. 

Mental.  Mental  work  produces 
a  more  harmful  fatigue:  stimula¬ 
tion  of  circulation  from  physical 
activity  is  usually  lacking. 

Emotional.  Usually  recognized 
as  the  most  harmful  form  and  the 
most  difficult  to  overcome. 

Just  as  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  fatigue,  so  there  are  many 
other  factors  than  simple  physical 
exercise  which  cause  it  or  increase 
it.  .Some  of  these  are: 


Noiso.  .\  given  amount  of  work 
done  in  a  noisy  environment  re- 
tpiires  more  energy  than  in  tpiiet 
surroundings. 

Griof  and  anxielx  produce  a 
mental  reaction  which  is  tiring. 

Ovoroating  and  ocerdrinking 
cause  physical  disorders  that  use 
up  energy  and  interfere  with  sleep. 

Woothor.  With  variation  of  the 
mercury  up  or  down  from  68  de¬ 
grees,  people  develop  a  tiredness 
that  demands  sleep. 

Surroundings.  Uncongenial,  bor¬ 
ing  surroundings  are  expensive  in 
energy  expenditure. 

Tirnsom*  People.  People  who 
irritate  us  make  us  psychologically 
tired,  causing  emotional  fatigue. 

Eye  Strain.  Poor  illumination 


causes  increased  muscular  tensicin 
in  an  effort  to  see  clearly. 

Uncongenial  Work.  .\n  obscure 
but  destructive  tiredness  results 
from  work  a  {lerson  does  not  like. 

These  faculties  suffer  through  in¬ 
adequate  sleep: 

Memory  Incomes  faulty. 

Perception  is  less  keen. 

Reason  is  inaccurate. 

Endurance  is  weakened. 

Precise  muscular  coordination  is 
iiiqM)ssible. 

i'he  normal  speed  and  accuracy 
of  learning  are  definitely  slowed 
up. 

Control  of  emotions  is  impaired. 

,\  temporary  but  complete 
change  of  personality  sometimes 
lakes  place. 


OVERCOMING  SLEEP  PROBLEMS 


.A.  KEYED-UP,  excited  mind  is 
not  conducive  to  slumber.  Many 
people  who  have  not  learned  to 
slow  down  their  mental  activity 
with  some  degree  of  control  when 
it  is  lime  to  retire,  resort  to  one 
measure  or  another  to  combat 
wakefulness.  Some  of  these  means 
for  enticing  sleep  work  with  some 
jiersons  and  not  with  others: 

Establish  a  regular  bedtime 
schedule. 

Create  a  dull  evening  for  your¬ 
self,  and  sleep  will  come  more 
readily. 

Try  the  trick  of  counting  sheep. 


The  rhythmic  monotony  of  imagi¬ 
nary  jumping  sheep  lulls  one  to 
sleep. 

Close  the  eyelids,  roll  the  eye¬ 
balls  upward  as  far  as  possible, 
and  hold  them  there  for  a  time. 
This  is  the  normal  position  of  the 
eyes  during  sleep. 

Stretch  out,  tense  the  muscles, 
then  completely  relax:  start  with 
the  head  and  work  downward, 
neck,  shoulders,  arms,  hands, 
fmgers,  waist  and  so  on  to  the  feet 
until  perfect  relaxation  is  attained. 

Change  of  bed  or  bedroom  will 
often  produce  sleep. 


Read  until  sleepy,  meanwhile 
entertaining  no  anxiety  about  loss 
of  sleep. 

Odor  of  perfume  in  the  bedroom 
promotes  deep  and  slow  breath¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  normal  breathing 
of  sleep. 

.V  glass  of  warm  milk  before  re¬ 
tiring  helps  to  overcome  insomnia. 

.\  warm— not  hot— bath  relieves 
tension. 

Open  one  bedroom  window,  top 
and  bottom. 

Keep  bedroom  air  in  motion, 
especially  on  hot  nights.  Turn 
electric  fan  facing  a  wall. 
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‘EXTRA! 

CLfVElAND  AND  ST.  LOUIS 
OPEN  NEW  O-E 
SERVICE  CENTERS.”  4^ 


icomuE' 


"MINNIE  GOT 
SOME  TOO. 

SAYS  0.4 
CONSUMERS 
INSTITUTE 
SURE  KNOWS 
^  THE 
W  ANSWERS.” 


"MV  WIFE  SENT  FOR 
SOME  OF  THESE  BOOKLETS 
—  AND  SHE  SAYS  THEY 
SURE  ARE  HELPFUL." 


■PROPER  CARE  OF 

^  ELECTRIC 
B  APPLIANCES 
V  IS  JUST  PLAIN 
r  HORSE  SENSEI' 
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The  establishment,  merchandising  methods,  and  operation  of  the  Slumber  Shop, 
as  headtjnarters  for  sleep  needs,  were  discussed  in  preceding  pages.  W'hile  it  is 
true  that  the  creation  of  Slumber  Shops  has  always  resulted  in  increased  dollar 
volume  and  higher  units  of  sale,  such  a  shop  in  itself,  merely  for  exhibition  purposes, 
will  not  automatically  increase  profits  and  sales.  The  whole  merchandising  program  must 
be  stepped  up,  each  contributing  factor  rellecting  the  tone  and  (piality  of  the  sleeping 
etpiipment  itself,  and  consistently  selling  with  convincing  appeal  the  need  and  value  of 
better  sleep. 

This  means  that  each  department  whose  merchandise  has  to  do  with  sleep  should 
coordinate  its  efforts  with  every  other  department  of  this  class.  The  idea  that  America 
needs,  and  the  individual  needs,  more  restful  and  productive  sleep  should  be  so  dttmi- 
nantly  expressed  in  each  of  these  departments  that  no  customer  could  enter  any  one  of 
them  without  being  conscious  of  it. 

Contributing  factors  in  the  general  mere  handising  set-up  include: 

Newspaper  advertising. 

Direct  mail  advertising. 

Time  on  the  store's  radio  program. 

Selling  on  the  floor. 

Demonstrations. 

Store  displays. 

Window  displays. 

Counter  cords. 

Other  point-of-sale  advertising  material. 

Lectures  on  sleep. 

Every  manager  and  salesperson  whose  work  brings  him  even  remotely  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  sleep  owes  it  to  his  customer,  his  store,  and  himself  to  promote  the 
wise  selection  and  proper  use  of  bedding  equipment  and  accessories.  By  so  doing  he  is 
broadening  his  customer’s  conception  of  bedding  as  a  vital  factor  in  preserving  good 
health,  steady  nerves,  and  clear  minds  through  the  right  kind  of  sleep.  He  is  adding  to 
the  good  reputation  of  his  store  and  identifying  himself  as  a  well  informed  salesperson. 


THE  WAR  CREATES  MILLIONS  OF  NEW  CUSTOMERS 


NEVER  BEFORE  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  good  bedding 
and  its  correct  use  played  so  great 
a  part  in  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 
With  a  greater  burden  on  the 
people  at  home  than  any  war  has 
ever  created,  the  need  for  stability, 
steady  nerves,  a  high  degree  of 
morale,  and  endurance— the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  good  sound  sleep— is  para¬ 
mount.  Fortunately,  the  people 


who  need  it  most  are  able  to  buy 
the  best  in  bedding  equipment. 

New  Market.  In  practically 
every  community  of  the  country, 
new  spenders  have  come  into 
being.  Something  over  20  million 
persons,  it  is  estimated,  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  industries.  This  huge 
market  of  existing  bedding  needs 
and  ready  money  represents  only 
a  part  of  the  potential  buyers 


whose  financial  status  has  im¬ 
proved.  The  newly  created  war 
market  includes,  then: 

Millions  of  war  workers. 

More  people  with  moderate, 
fixed  incomes. 

Well  financed  refugees. 

The  big-income,  war-profit 
class. 

More  brides  than  ever  before. 
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l^iTTLE  Miss  Spun>lo  Knit  Rayon  Cloth  and  little 
Master  "Continuous  Process”  Rayon  Yam  are  truly 
4  babes  —  and  truly  from  the  "wood”  (or  the  cellulose 

i  from  wood  pulp,  to  be  exact). 

I  {  Rayon,  as  an  industry,  is  barely  50  years  of  age.  Just 

/  I  \  compare  that  with  Rayon's  sister  textile  industries  —  cot> 

^  I  I  ton,  wool,  linen,  silk.  They  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  history, 

/  when  man  first  learned  to  plait  a  6ber  and  fashion  from  it 

i  V.  a  cloth  to  wear. 

j  Rayon  has  had  but  a  few  years  for  improvement  —  and  you 

know  to  what  good  advantage  this  brief  span  has  been  put.  New 
yams,  new  cloths,  new  weaves,  new  fabrics  —  all  made  possible 
r  j  because  Rayon  is  man-made  and  man -controlled  from  start  to  finish, 
/  and  not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  Nature  as  are  natural  fibers. 
/  Just  look  at  what  we  of  Industrial  achieved  in  product  improvement 
in  this  short  space  of  time: 

The  CONTINUOUS  PROCESS  for  yarn  production  —  a  method  that  spins 
nd  processes  yarn  continuously,  as  a  sing/e  thread.  The  resultant  product  is 
t  only  more  uniform,  but  is  so  free  of  knots  and  broken  filaments,  that  mills  can 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  York  Office:  500  Fifth  Ave, 
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Sl««p  for  Enorgy.  In  ailxcrtis- 
ing,  displays,  and  in  selling  etlorl 
einphasi/.e  the  fad  that  intelli- 
gemly  selected  bedding,  with  its 


ditect  bearing  on  eneigy-prodiic- 
ing  sleep,  will  play  a  tremendously 
iin|>oi  tant  part  in  the  efficiency  of 
pioduction,  home  defense,  public 


morale,  right  thinking,  and  .ill 
home  activities  that  are  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  successful  waging  of 
the  war. 


LINENS  AND  DOMESTICS  IN  THE  BETTER  SLEEP  CLINIC 


SPliCl.AL  PROMO  I  IO.WS  buih 
around  national  defense  couhl 
very  logically  include  linens  and 
domestics.  .Make  the  Better  Sleep 
lor  Better  Health  \'ictory  idea  the 
theme  of  a  special  displav.  As  a 
background  for  this,  create  a  color¬ 
ful  mural  with  sleep  and  rest  mo¬ 
tives.  Probably  a  good  artist  in 
your  advertising  department  coidd 
do  the  picture.  In  the  displav  itsell 
show  one  or  two  of  the  new  mat¬ 
tresses  and  springs.  Build  around 
this  exhibits  of  sheets,  pillow  cases, 
comfortables,  and  blankets. 

Sleep  Signs  Make  liberal  use 
of  (ounier  cards  and  other  point- 
of-sale  advertising  material,  (.cl 
o\cr  <]uickly  the  storv  of  the  108 
inch  sheet,  blankets  of  adecpiate 


size,  and  bedspreatls  that  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  decorative  plan  and 
color  scheme  of  bedrooms.  .Make 
some  signs  of  your  own  telling 
the  story  of  sleep. 

I'hese  sleep  signs  do  not  have 
to  be  trickv,  in  the  prize-winning 
c  lass  of  slogans,  or  masterjtieces  of 
copywriting;  just  simple  state 
ments  that  drive  home  the  truth 
about  the  need  and  value  of  sleep, 
and  the  relatioushij)  between  good 
heels  and  good  sleep.  Here  are  a 
lew  examples; 

"One-third  of  our  lives  is  spent 
in  sleep.  -Make  it  worth 
while  bv  selecting  the  tight 
bedding.” 

“.Sleep  wc-ll  rathc'i  than  lotig.” 

“.\s  you  sleep  tonight,  so  will 
vou  produce  tomorrow." 

“Slee|)  on  a  good  bed  prepai  es 
vou  lor  a  clav's  woik  with 
less  expenditure  of  boclilv 
energy." 

“  \  mc'dium  soft  bed  gi\c-s  vou 
more  hours  of  ic-stored  en- 


eigy,  in  the  same  time  ol 
sleejting,  than  does  an  ex¬ 
it  emely  soft  bed.” 

Such  a  piontoiiottal  tlispla\  will 
not  oitly  keep  alive  the  sleep 
theme  as  the  basis  of  all  good  Itecl- 
ding,  but  it  will  suggest  to  cusioitt- 
eis  the  achantage  of  inspectiiig 
mote  closelv  the  new  springs  and 
matlicsses.  .\s  your  custonter  buys 
pillow  cases  and  sheets,  she  may 
e\c-n  be  thinking  about  a  new  Itecl. 
I'Aeit  il  she  isn't,  it  is  good  business 
to  suggest  il  to  hei  .  1  ell  her  where 
the  Sluntbe-r  Shop  is  located  anti 
what  she  mav  learn  there  coitcerit- 
ing  the  cate  of  a  bed,  Itedrooiti 
at  1  angement.  the  elimination  of 
noise  and  other  slee])  disturbing 
lac  tors. 


SELLING  THE  WAR-CREATED  TRADE 


M.A.NV  HOL'.SEW  1\  E.S  today 
have  money  to  spend,  lor  the  hrst 
time  in  their  lives.  With  this  newly 
aceptired  allhieuce  it  is  oulv  na¬ 
tural  that  they  are  expanding  their 
ideas  concerning  home  furnishings 
and  decoration.  The  replacements 
in  bedding  eejuipment  alone  will 
be  encjrmous. 

Style  Selling.  Manv  of  these 
women  are  making  a  conscious 
elloi  i  to  improve  their  way  of  life. 
Ellis  type  woman  is  more  stvle 
consc  ions  than  formerly.  She  looks 
with  more  interest  at  the  ensem- 
bling  of  bedding  displays.  Women’s 
magazines  tell  her  about  the  latest 
lads.  Motion  pictures  show  her 
beaut ilul  beds  and  fascinating  becl- 
looms.  Ovei  the  radio  she  hears 
talks  on  bedroom  decoration. 

She  sees  color,  stvle,  and  beautv 
as  a  rcalitv  in  her  own  bedroom, 
and  with  this  desire  within  her 
grasp  she  is  recepti\e  to  suggestion 


and  guidance  by  competent  sales¬ 
people.  1  his  customer  is  cpiite 
willing  to  consider  bedding,  even 
to  sheets  and  mattresses,  in  i elation 
to  the  entire  color  and  decorative 
scheme  of  the  bedroom.  In  help¬ 
ing  her  to  make  selections,  it  is 
important  not  to  present  anv  one 
bccicling  line,  pillows,  sheets,  mat- 
ticss.  blankets,  spreads  as  an  iso¬ 
lated  unit,  but  as  a  part  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  harmonious  creation. 

I  hese  ideas  will  come  as  news  to 
many  housewi\es  in  the  lower, 
middle  cla.ss  groups  who  know  that 
they  want  something  clillerent  but 
don’t  know  exactlv  what  it  is. 


1  heielore,  as  a  gesture  ol  courtesy 
atid  in  the  ititeresl  of  good  busi¬ 
ness,  salespeople  will  hatulle  the 
subject  more  or  less  as  news,  at 
least  present  it  as  the  latest  idea: 
makitig  bedding  match  or  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  decoration  of  the 
bedroom. 

While  it  is  more  thati  probable 
that  a  great  many  sales  of  Itlankets, 
spreads,  sheets,  and  pillow  cases 
will  be  made  as  a  complete  part 
of  the  entire  bedding  unit,  it  is 
not  reasotiable  to  expect  that  all  ol 
these  women  who  have  recently 
accpiired  a  style  conscious  |)oint  of 
view  will  discard  good  blankets 
and  spreads  just  for  the  sake  of 
having  the  bedding  iti  attractive 
etisemble.  Therefore  it  becomes 
the  task  of  the  salesperson  to  help 
the  citstomer  choose  wiselv  for  to¬ 
day.  in  view  of  her  present  ecpiip- 
ment,  and  with  ati  eye  to  the 
future. 
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Lesson  from  a  Picture  Gallery 


AT  HO:WWIT  TRM.EH 


AT  B.  ALTMAN  A  «:0. 


AT  4.  L.  HIWNON  CO. 


ARALAC  creates  proved  fashion  fabrics 

Within  the  past  eight  months,  there  has  been  introduced  to  the  American  public  an  impressive 
selection  of  new  fashions — all  utilizing  ARALAC  blended  fabrics.  Sponsored  by  some  of 
America’s  most  distinguished  retail  stores — they  have  won  the  approval  of  discriminating 
shoppers  all  over  the  country. 

This  success  is  no  accident — for  ARALAC  has  brought  to  te.xtiles  a  new  beauty  and  a  new 
utility.  Completely  itself — blending  naturally  with  other  fibres  such  as  rayon,  wool  or  cotton  — 
ARALu'VC  has  made  a  firmly  established  place  for  itself  with  designers,  manufacturers  and 
retailers.  Yes,  ARALAC  is  here  to  stay. 


'*T.  M.  lUc.  V.  S.  Pat.  oa. 


ARALAC,  INC. 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

ARALAC,  Inc.,  a  division  of  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  represents  but  one  of  the  many  contributions  this  nation-wide 
organization  is  making  toward  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  America’s  agricultural  resources. 
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HELPING  THE  CUSTOMER  TO  CHOOSE  MATERIALS 


THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN 
today,  although  busy  with  war 
work  in  defense,  hospital  or  Red 
Cross,  is  still  imbued  with  the  idea 
of  making  her  own  home  a  color¬ 
ful,  decorative  place;  and  she  is 
doing  it  herself.  Magazines  have 
taught  her  to  be  her  own  decora¬ 
tor.  She  is,  howe\er,  somewhat 
timid,  due,  no  doubt,  to  her  lack 
of  previous  experience  and  limiietl 
financial  resources. 

Helpful  suggestions,  then,  will 
be  w'elcomed  by  the  customer  not 


too  sure  of  her  own  ability.  Mate¬ 
rials  to  select  for  various  bedrooms 
will  depend  upon  their  occupants: 

Master  Bedroom,  .\dvise  well 
wearing,  durable  materials.  Can- 
illewick,  chenille  for  bed  spreads. 


HELPING  THE  CUSTOMER  TO  CHOOSE 


IN  CRE.VriNG  a  bedroom  of 
harmony,  the  bed  itself  must  not 
becotne  the  predominating  feature 
in  the  room’s  decorative  plan;  with 
unobtrusive  beauty  it  should  blend 
with  the  whole  scheme.  Other  safe 
rules  to  follow: 

Bed  coloring  should  be  lighter 
than  lloor  covering. 

Colors  of  bedding  should  be 
darker  than  the  walls. 

Bedspreatls  should  match  or  har¬ 
monize  with  draperies. 

Bedding  should  be  selected  with 


;in  eye  t(i  its  decorative  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  bedroom’s  ensetnble. 
It  is  chosen  to  blend  with  the 
loom’s  general  color  scheme  or  to 
atld  an  interesting  note  of  contrast. 
In  the  choice  of  blankets,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  room  should  be  given 
consideration: 

If  the  room  is  dominated  with 
a  single  color,  select  a  blanket  of 
contrasting  color. 

If  room  colors  are  \aried  and 
scattered,  match  blanket  with  one 
of  the  dominant  shades. 

A  room  done  itt  tteutral  tones 
calls  for  a  gay  blanket.  Pick  up 
the  blanket  color  with  a  vase,  ash- 
trav  or  some  article  in  the  room. 

If  customer  has  her  heart  set  on 
a  wrong  cohned  blanket,  suggest 
that  she  dye  curtains  and  bureait 
scarf  to  match. 

A  white  blanket  is  good  in  all- 


APPAREL  AND  FOOTWEAR  HAVE  BETTER-SLEEP 


IN  xMEN’S,  WOMEN’S,  and 
children’s  apparel  departments  a 
Better  Sleep  program  should  be 
inaugurated.  Each  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  should  feature  a  central  and 
dominating  display  showing  the 
right  sleeping  garments  for  com¬ 
fort  and  warmth.  Counter  cards 


and  display  cards  may  be  made  to 
tie  in  the  department  with  the 
Better  Sleep  campaign.  Manne¬ 
quins  and  cut-out  figures  help  to 
tlemonsiraie  the  garmenis  and  atUl 
reality  to  the  display. 

.Selling  ellort  should  emphasize 
the  sleeping  value  of  various  types 
of  night  clothes.  Caution  pajama 
wearers  not  to  make  the  waist  band 
too  tight:  it  retards  circulatioti. 
In  keeping  with  the  store’s  policy 
on  selling  sleep,  mention  the 
Slumber  .Shop;  sell  the  customer 
the  advantages  of  visiting  it  in  the 
interest  of  better  sleep  and  better 
health. 


IVrcile  sheets  and  pillow  (ases. 
Blankets  of  best  ipiality  wool. 

Guest  Room.  Percale  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  of  pastel  shades.  Ravon 
or  tallela  comfortable.  Medium 
weight  blankets  to  harmonize. 

Boy's  Room.  Ditrable  muslin 
sheets  and  pillow  cases.  Sturdy 
washable  bedspread.  Gay  (otton 
;md  woolen  blankets. 

Girl's  Room.  Muslin  sheets  and 
pillow  cases.  Chintz  or  organdy 
(permanent  finish)  bedcovers. 
C^otton  and  woolen  blankets. 

COLORS 


white  rooms,  or  with  dark  furni¬ 
ture. 

•Mahogany  and  beige  recom¬ 
mended  for  men’s,  boy’s,  anti  guest 
rooms. 

Pastel  shades  t>f  peach,  green, 
l)lue,  orchid,  maize,  and  rose  go 
well  in  almost  anv  type  bedroom. 
Especially  well  with  painted  furni¬ 
ture. 

Blue,  orchid,  and  green  are  best 
on  maple  beds. 

.Mahogany  beds  call  for  mahoga¬ 
ny  or  any  pastel  shade  blanket. 

PROMOTION  ANGLES 


Practically  the  .same  plan  would 
be  followed  in  footwear  tlepart- 
ments.  \  graphic  display,  tying 
in  with  the  Better  Sleep  clinic, 
could  be  made  to  dramatize  the 
importance  of  bedroom  footwear 
to  comfort,  service,  and  safety. 
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AND  THE  BETTER  SLEEP  FOR  BETTER  HEALTH  CLINIC 


MKDIC:AL  aulliorities.  mental  specialists,  and  salety  experts  point  to  a  dchnite 
relationship  between  latigue  and  accidents.  Nine  million  persons  a  year  suffer 
injuries;  .‘1.50,000  are  every  year  permanently  disabled  and  crippled  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  third  of  these  accidents  happen  at  home.  Seven  per  cent  of  home 
accidents  occur  in  the  bedroom. 

.\ccidents  that  invaded  the  home  dining  the  year  1941  left  these  disastrous  results; 
31,000  deaths,  130,000  permanent  disabilities,  and  4,500,000  other  injuries.  Half  of 
home  accident  fatalities  are  due  to  falls.  The  largest  number  of  these  are  the  aged  and 
infirm,  65  years  of  age  and  over,  and  children  under  five  years  of  age.  The  65  and  over 
group  has  the  highest  accidental  death  rate. 

The  wage  loss,  medical  expense,  and  overhead  cost  of  insurance  associated  with  1941 
accidents  totalled  $600,000,000. 

In  terms  of  frequency  the  extent  to  which  the  average  family  is  affected  by  accidents 
is  shown  in  the  1941  rates: 

1  accidental  death  in  342  families. 

1  disability  injury  in  4  families. 

National  accident  cost  |88  per  family. 

.Mechanical  suffocation,  chiefly  smothering  by  bed  clothes,  accounted  for  one-lifth  of 
the  deaths  among  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

In  an  investigation  of  objects  involved  in  6,315  home  accidents,  floor  coverings  were 
shown  to  account  for  3  per  cent. 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  HOME  ACCIDENTS 


SINCE  .MJOU  r  16,000  persons 
annually  are  killed  as  the  result 
of  falls,  the  major  problem  in 
home  accident  prevention  con¬ 
cerns  the  elimination  of  home  con¬ 
ditions  and  personal  habits  that 
cause  falls. 

Much  can  be  done,  in  a  simple 
and  not  too  difficult  way.  First  of 
all  we  must  be  able  to  recognize 
accident  hazards.  We  must  have 
enough  imagination  to  see  possi¬ 
ble  results  in  case  these  hazards 
are  ignored.  The  second  consid¬ 
eration  is  the  speedy  removal  of 
them. 

The  story  of  the  accident  pre¬ 
vention  campaign  was  told  in 
Wartime  Plan  Book  No.  1,  “Keep¬ 
ing  House  in  Wartime.”  Much  of 
the  information  given  there  con¬ 
cerning  home  precautions  is  ap¬ 


plicable  to  the  bedroom,  but  fur¬ 
ther  pertinent  suggestions  are  here 
presented: 

Hoors.  To  prevent  waxed  floors 
from  causing  fails,  use  less  wax  and 
more  rubbing.  Excess  wa\  causes 
slipping. 

Rugs  on  floors  should  have  non- 
skid  material  or  pads  to  hold  them 
in  place  and  prevent  slipping. 

.Mop  up  grease  or  water  at  once. 

Repair  holes  in  the  floor. 

Teach  children  early  in  life  to 


pick  up  toys,  books  and  the  like 
after  using  them.  Provide  a  toy 
box  or  basket  for  their  storage. 

Worn,  flat-grained  flooring  is 
dangerous  because  of  splinters. 
Replace  or  cover  with  carpet. 

The  Bed.  Eliminate  rough  edges 
from  bedsteads. 

Be  sure  no  wires  project  from 
springs. 

Make  certain  your  old  bed  is 
still  secure,  and  won’t  collapse. 

Protect  children  from  the  danger 
of  falling  out  of  bed. 

Place  bedside  tables  so  that 
children  will  not  bump  into  them. 

Guard  against  injuries  to 
children  from  parts  of  bed  hidden 
behind  floor-length  bedspreads. 

Bedroom  Arrongomont.  See  that 
things  are  in  orderly  shape  before 
you  go  to  l)ed. 
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A  inisplaccd  cliair,  in  iht*  dark¬ 
ness,  (an  tanse  injury. 

A  dresser  drawer  letl  hall-open 
tan  he  the  beginning  ol  a  major 
calamity. 

Heating  Equipment.  Hedioom 
liieplaces  should  have  a  metal 
screen  to  prevent  coals  and  spaiks 
Irom  tailing  on  the  Hoot.  It  will 
keep  small  childreti  Irom  getting 
hnrned.  It  helps  to  keep  clothing 
Irom  coining  in  contact  with  Haines 
il  a  person  stands  too  close  to  the 
lire. 

Protect  the  bedroom  Irom  coal 
gas.  Care  should  he  exercised  in 
hanking  coal  fires  for  the  night; 
chimney  dampers  should  never  he 
completely  closed. 


Bedrooms  in  which  stoves  or 
heaters  are  located  should  be  es¬ 
pecially  well  ventilated. 

Matchns  Take  matches  out  ol 
yonr  pockets  before  hanging  awa\ 
clothes. 

Smoking.  Do  not  smoke  in  bed. 

.Make  a  practice  of  being  sure  a 
(igarette  is  out  before  distarding 
it. 

Electrical  Equipment.  Deled i\e 
lixtnres  in  the  bedroom  are  alwavs 
dangerous  and  often  deadlv.  Cheik 
over  lamps,  e.xtension  cords,  lamp 
sockets,  wall  plugs,  and  switches; 
discard  all  those  that  are  worn. 

Be  sure  location  of  extension 
cords  cannot  cause  tripping. 

.Kppliaiues  and  portable  lights 
should  not  be  connected  to  lamp 
or  drop  sockets.  I  hey  are  not  able 
to  carry  loads  more  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  light  bnlb.  Install  wall  or 
Hoot  outlets  for  ajipliances  and 
extra  lights. 

The  old  fashioned  open  wall 


socket  is  dangerous.  If  used  tor 
lighting,  be  sure  to  keep  a  bulb 
in  or  have  it  plugged. 

Heating  pads  of  any  type  need 
to  be  used  with  care  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Approved  pads  have  two 
thermostat  controls  so  that  il  one 
fails  there  will  still  be  no  dangci 
of  lire. 

Windows.  Be  sure  screens  are 
securelv  fastened,  to  protect  child¬ 
ren  from  serious  falls. 

Illumination.  Have  the  bedroom 
well  lighted.  Reading  by  a  poor 
light  causes  eye  strain;  eye  strain 
produces  fatigue,  a  state  in  which 
accidents  often  happen. 

Inadecpiate  room  lighting  is  one 
cause  of  atcidents. 


FATIGUE  A  MAJOR  CAUSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


PERHAPS  I  ()  EVEN  a  greater 
degree  than  in  the  home,  does 
fatigue  have  direct  relationship 
with  industrial  accidents.  E.  L. 
Bowers,  acting  chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics,  of  Ohio  State 
L’niversity,  said,  “In  peacetime, 
industrial  accidents  resulted  in  an 
annual  loss  of  over  280  million 
man  days,  each  of  20,000  fatalities, 
cutting  off  20  years  of  productise 
labor  or  about  400,000  man  years 
annually.”  In  1941,  work  accidents 
resulted  in  approximately  18,000 
fatalities  and  1,()00,000  injuries. 
Costs  came  to  58.50,000,000. 

In  thousands  of  industrial  acci¬ 
dents,  fatigue  has  been  found  a 
primary  cause.  Numerous  motor 
triuk  accidents  prompted  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
launch  investigations  to  determine 
the  cause.  It  was  found  that  most 
of  these  accidents  occured  when 
truck  drivers  w’ere  suffering  from 


fatigue,  produced  by  lack  of 
jn-oper  sleep.  Delinite  measures 
were  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 

American  armament  [ilants  dis¬ 
covered  in  1914-18  that  an  amaz¬ 
ing  number  (jf  industrial  accidents 
were  traceable  to  fatigue  of  work¬ 
men.  It  was  found  that  poor  co¬ 
ordination  and  lack  of  concentra¬ 
tion  resulted  in  a  wide  variety  of 
accidents,  some  minor,  some  seri¬ 
ous.  It  was  definitely  determined 
that  with  loss  of  sleep  muscular 
control  was  weakened.  High  acci¬ 
dent  rate  accompanied  the  per¬ 
formance  of  workers  suffering  from 
fatigue  caused  by  lack  of  propel 
sleep. 

In  industry,  scientific  research 
and  control  and  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  have  resulted  in  a  119  per  cent 
•  eduction  in  accident  Ireipiemy 
and  a  aO  per  cent  reduction  in 
accident  severity,  in  the  petiod 
from  1921)  to  1939  inclusive. 

Temperament.  Many  plants  in 
defense  industries  are  subjecting 
employes  to  aptitude  and  tempera¬ 
ment  tests.  These  tests  reveal  pre¬ 
judices.  inhibitions,  and  hidden 
traits,  .\mong  other  things  they 
show  to  what  degree  a  workman 
uossesses  self-interest,  self-tontrol, 
inspirational  cpialities,  and  imagi¬ 


nation.  They  tell  if  he  is  venture¬ 
some  or  timid,  something  of  his 
leadership  (ptalities,  it  he  is  socia¬ 
ble  or  otherwise,  and  his  measure 
of  emotional  contiol. 

Based  on  the  findings  ol  the 
tests,  men  are  shifted  Irom  one 
kind  of  work  to  another,  or  to  a 
group  of  workmen  they  Imd  con¬ 
genial.  Results  general Iv  ha\e  been 
greater  production,  less  labor 
trouble,  and  fewer  accidents. 

This  adjustment  of  workers  to 
tasks  for  which  they  are  tempera- 
men  tall  v  suited  constitutes  an  emo¬ 
tional  readjustment  which  elimi¬ 
nates  this  fatigue  factor  and  re¬ 
moves  an  accident  hazard. 

Fhese  measures  are  effective  and 
much  needed,  but  the  greatest  and 
most  reliable  remedy  for  all  forms 
of  fatigue  is  sleep,  sound  restful 
sleep  that  restores  body  and  mind 
and  makes  a  man  fit  for  mental  and 
manual  work. 
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mental  factors  that 

CAUSE  ACCIDENTS 

ml.  X.VnONAL  SAFEIV 
Cmiluil  believes  home  aeeicleiils 
(;m  be  reiliuecl.  Half  of  the  home 
.leeideiiis  are  caused  by  lalls  and 
il  iheie  is  a  held  where  safety 
education  is  ever  needetl,  it  is  truh 
ill  fall  ha/ards.  In  the  opiiiiou  of 
the  C.oimcil,  falls  happen  because 
IK'isons  arc  foriretful,  negligent, 
(areless,  excited,  and  overtired. 
All  these  atid  other  human  de 
liciencies  that  cotitribute  to  the 
cause  ol  acddetits  cati  be  remedied 
to  some  extent  through  self  edu¬ 
cation  anti  proper  reaction.  If  we 
could  only  reditce  accitlents  taused 
l)\  falls,  the  Clouncil  thitiks.  one 
half  of  the  job  would  be  tlone. 

CieneralK  speaking,  inlluences  in 
the  home  which  tend  to  pioduce 
accidents,  and  which  slioultl  be 
giiardetl  against,  arc: 

W’oiry. 

Physical  fatigue. 

Iiiiproperlv  httitig  clothes  and 


c- 

shoes. 

is 

InsnlHtietu  sleep  and  rest. 

a- 

rt 

If 

,  Worry  is  recognized  as  an  im- 

|jortanl  (ontributing  cause  ot  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  home:  worry  about 

i  the  children,  ill  health,  household 

If 

'  duties  never  quite  completed,  out¬ 

li¬ 

side  interests  neglected,  and  a 

hundred  other  things  that  fret  the 

en 

:  average  housewife  in  her  over- 

or 

j  worked  efforts  to  maintain  a 

1  snKM)th  running  and  comfortable 

to 

■  home  and  at  the  same  lime  live  a 

‘3- 

lO- 

ni- 

normal  social  life. 

ij  .Vnything,  howeser  unnecessars. 

re- 

j  that  causes  anxiety  is  a  mental 

1  hazard.  Perhaps  she  is  too  ambi- 

iid 

'  tious.  .Some  undertakings  might  be 

nd 

eliminated  with  profit  to  everyone 

ms 

concerned.  Once  a  mental  hazard 

ltd 

is  removed,  worrv  over  it  ceases 

nd 

to  exist,  rite  energy  thus  saved 

nd 

enables  her  to  respond  more  effec- 
V  tively  in  coping  with  those  hazards 

which  she  cannot,  by  her  own 
i  efforts,  remove. 

Relaxation.  \Vhat  the  hotiscwife 
and  everv  other  individual  needs 
most,  as  a  protection  against  the 
severe  tensions  tif  wartime,  is 
sound,  restful  sleep,  atid  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  it.  a  sensible  program 
of  relaxation. 


MARCH  WITH 

UNDER  ITS  WAR-TIME  BANNER 


From  the  steaming  jungles  of  New  Guinea  to 
the  frozen  shores  of  the  Arctic — on  land,  on 
sea  and  in  the  air  —  Cotton  fights  on  every 
front! 

Second  only  to  steel  as  a  vital  war  material, 
our  fighting  forces  depend  on  Cotton  for  the 
clothing  they  wear,  the  equipment  they  use, 
and  the  ammunition  they  shoot. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  importance  of 
Cotton  in  winning  the  war,  America’s  Cot¬ 
ton  Industry  is  operating  100  per  cent  on  a 


victory  first  program.  It  was  among  the  first 
of  war  industries  to  gird  itself  for  the  hercu¬ 
lean  task  of  supplying  history’s  largest  war 
demands  in  addition  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
130,000,000  daily  users  of  Cotton  at  home. 

For  the  same  reasons  it  is  chosen  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  war,  cotton — versatile  peer  of  fibers 
— is  given  the  job  of  providing  our  millions 
of  workers  on  the  home  and  on  the  war  pro¬ 
duction  front  with  clothing  and  household 
necessities  to  keep  them  in  fighting  trim. 


NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA  •  COTTON-TEXTILE  INSTITUTE 


BUILD  YOUR  COTTON- 
WEEK  PROMOTION 
AROUND  COTTON’S 
WAR-TIME  THEME 


Send  for  the  attractive  poster  shown  above — printed  in 
red,  white  and  blue  full  size  approximately  I6"x20" 
— use  it  in  counter  and  window  displays.  Reproduce  it 
in  your  newspaper,  and  other  advertising.  March  with 
eotton  under  its  war-lime  banner — Cotton  Week,  May 
17  to  22.  Send  for  your  supply  of  posters  now — there 
is  no  charge.  Address: 


COnON-TEXTILE  INSTITUTE 
320  Broadway,  Naw  York.  N.  Y. 
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BEHER  SLEEP  FOR  BETTER  HEALTH  CLINIC 


IN  keeping  with  the  conservation  recommendations  of  the  government,  tlie  Better 
Sleep  for  Better  Health  clinic  will  advvocate,  through  demonstration,  lectures,  ad¬ 
vertising,  displays,  and  selling  effort,  approved  methods  for  getting  the  longest  life 
and  best  service  from  bedding  equipment.  Each  item  retjuires  special  and  individual  care, 
and  if  given  promptly,  when  needed,  it  will  materiallv  extend  its  usefulness  and  add 
to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  it  renders. 


PROPER  CARE  FOR  LONGER  WEAR 


TiimiiimiTT 


Mattr*ss.  Mattresses  should  be 
turned  at  least  once  a  week,  from 
right  to  left,  and  at  the  same  time 
reverse  the  head  and  foot  positions. 
This  fluffs  the  inner  filling  and 
evens  the  wear  and  pressure  of  the 
sleeper’s  weight. 

In  turning  the  mattress,  it  is  well 
to  have  two  persons  lift  and  turn 
at  the  same  time.  This  eliminates 
bending  the  mattress. 

Mattresses  should  be  brushed 
with  a  w'hisk  broom  frequently  on 
both  sides,  and  gone  over  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  vacuum  cleaner  once 
a  month,  using  the  upholstery  at¬ 
tachments. 

.\ir  and  sun  the  mattress  a  few 
minutes  every  day.  This  fluffs  the 
filling  and  adds  to  the  resilience  of 
the  mattress,  as  well  as  being  a 
safeguard  against  germs. 

mattress  cover  of  unbleached 
muslin  or  any  solidly  woven  ma¬ 
terial  will  keep  the  ticking  clean. 
This  should  snap  or  tie  on  and 
be  laundered  frequently. 

When  dressing,  use  a  chair. 
Don’t  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
This  causes  the  mattress  to  sag  and 
roll  over  on  the  edges. 

Replace  all  tufts  immediately,  if 
they  come  out. 


Beat  cotton  filled,  but  not  inner- 
spring  mattresses. 

Pillows.  For  fluffy,  full  pillows, 
pat  the  sides  and  beat  gemlv  with 
the  hands.  Ne\er  use  a  wire  beater, 
shake  or  handle  roughly. 

■Mr  and  sun  pillows  thoroughly 
at  least  once  a  week.  This  will 
keep  them  plump  and  resilient 
much  longer. 

Pillow  cases  should  fit  the  pillow. 

loose  case  causes  the  pillow'  to 
slide  inside,  and  a  case  too  tight 
results  in  a  hard  pillow. 

Springs.  Clean  all  box  springs 
at  least  once  a  month.  Use  the  up¬ 
holstery  attachment  of  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  going  over  the  corners  and 
edges  where  dust  collects. 

Wood  springs  and  open  metal 
springs  can  be  cleaned  with  the 
vacuum  attachments  or  with  a 
long-handled  brush. 

•Air  atid  sun  the  springs  at  least 
once  a  week.  This  will  keep  the 
springs  drv,  especially  in  closed-itp 
guest  looms,  or  during  damp,  sum¬ 
mer  weather. 

Turn  the  springs  frequently. 
This  evens  the  effect  of  the  sleep¬ 
er’s  weight  and  insures  longer  wear. 


Blankets.  Be  sure  your  upper 
sheet  is  long  enough  to  turn  back 
over  the  blanket.  Ehis  protects  it 
against  soil. 

.An  extra  cotton  sheet  over  the 
lilanket  is  an  added  protection 
against  dust,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevents  the  color  showing  through 
the  spread. 

Inspect  regularly  for  moth  dam¬ 
age.  .Air  frequently  in  the  sun.  Re¬ 
member,  moths  will  make  holes  in 
tised  blatikets  as  yvell  as  in  unused 
ones. 

.Store  utmsed  blankets.  Wrap 
(arefully  in  lightly  sealed,  heavy 
paper.  .Add  a  little  moth  prevent- 
i\e  for  safety. 

Bedspread.  Remo\e  e\ery  night 
and  fold  carefully.  This  will  keep 
the  spieatl  clean  longer  and.  if  it 
is  of  a  crisj)  material  such  as  organ¬ 
dy,  will  guard  against  damp  night 
air  from  open  windows. 

Use  light  weight,  easily  laun¬ 
dered  spreails  iti  warm  weather. 

Before  storitig  delicate  winter 
sjneads,  have  thetn  dry  cleaned 
and  careftilly  Avrapped  in  heavy 
])aper. 
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ANradivt,  raadobl* 
36-pa9«  manual  (8!6 
X  1 1 W)  printed  in  two 
celort.  Packed  with 
ovthentic  information, 
illutirated  with  photo- 
prepht  of  every  im- 
pertant  step  in  wash¬ 
ing  most  fabrics. 


LUX  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Dept.  N 
Lever  Brothers  Co.,  50  Memorial  Drive 
Cambridge,  Moss. 

Please  send  me  a  complimentary  copy 
of  the  36-page  Lux  Washability  Manual 


Prepared  by 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
and  the 
makers  of  LUX 


position 


THE  CORRECT  LAUNDERING  OF  LINENS  AND  BEDDING 


LAUNDERING  IS  an  impor¬ 
tant  operation  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  ol  bedding.  Eollow  iliese 
simple  rules  lor  satislaelory  results; 

ShMts  and  Coses.  Mend  sheets 
ami  pillow  cases  belore  washing. 

Remove  stains  beloie  wiishing. 
(See  directions  lor  stains.) 

Soak  in  clear,  cold  water  lor  ten 
minutes. 

Put  into  tub  ol  hot  siuls:  about 
2  inches  sianiling  suds.  Rub  light- 
Iv.  II  using  a  washing  machine, 
tlon’t  oxerload  it.  Use  a  mild  com¬ 
mercial  bleach  il  necessary.  II  very 
soiled,  it  may  be  necessary  to  boil. 
11  St),  put  into  a  boiler  ol  warm 
xvater  iti  xvhich  has  been  dissolxed 
a  little  mild  soap.  Bring  to  a  boil 
and  boil  onlv  txvo  or  three  minutes. 

Lilt  sheets  and  cases  Iroiu  water. 
Rinse  thoroughly  in  clean  warm 
water  until  no  soap  ( iirds  are  lelt. 

11  you  use  blueing,  be  sure  il  has 
been  thoroughlv  dissolved  belore 
|)utting  in  the  sheet  and  pillow 
cases.  Shake  out  lolds  to  get  an 
even  blueing. 

Il  using  a  xvringer.  don't  pull  the 
sheets  through;  this  strains  the 
threads. 

Hang  sheets  lengthxvise  on  a 
clean  line  and  pin  in  several  places. 

Hang  pilloxv  cases  Iroin  bottoms. 
l)rv  white  sheets  and  cases  in  sun¬ 
shine.  Drv  colored  ones  in  the 
shade. 

Ironing  Sheets.  Sprinkle  sheets 
lightly  with  warm  xvater.  Roll  ami 
let  stand  several  hours  lor  exen 
dampening. 

Use  a  moderately  hot  iron.  Fold 
sheets  lengthwise,  right  side  out. 
Each  xveek  vary  the  lolds,  chang¬ 
ing  Irom  txvo  U)  three  or  lour  lolds. 
This  etpializes  the  xvear  at  lolds. 

Iron  on  the  right  side.  Raise  the 
iron  just  before  coming  to  the  lold. 

.Again,  in  folding  for  storage, 
vary  the  folding  plan.  Haxe  sheets 
thoroughlv  dry  before  putting  into 
storage  closet. 


Ironing  Pillov/  Cases.  Iron  Irom 
Itoitom.  or  dosed  iiul.  up  to  hem 
end. 

Don’t  press  on  the  lold;  this  is 
xvhai  tauses  cases  to  xvear  out  ou 
the  (leased  end.  Press  or  pat  this 
with  your  hand. 

For  ;i  longer  lile,  plan  a  dillerent 
lold  every  lime  xou  iron  your 
(ases.  For  example,  lold  iu  halxes 
one  lime,  next  in  lliirds,  next  in 
loiirihs;  then  batk  lo  halxes,  to 
(■(piali/e  the  wear  at  the  folds. 

Stains.  Dillereni  kinds  ol  stains 
on  sheeis  and  pilloxv  cases  letpiire 
diilereni  lieatmeul; 

S(  <>r(  li:  .Moisten  xvilh  told  xvater 
and  pul  in  strong  sun. 

Mild)  11':  \'erx  dilliculi  lo  re- 
mox  e. 

Rub  ou  mixture  ol  salt  and 
lemon  juite.  Pul  iu  suu.  When 
mildew  disappears  rinse  at  once. 

Light  mildexv  max  he  removed 
bv  using  ;i  solution  ol  javelle 
water. 

Rub  in  lard.  Scrape 
oil  grease  ;uid  xvash  in  hot  suds. 

1 1  laiiil  pink  shoxvs,  bleach  xvith 
hvdrogen  peroxide. 

Blood:  Soak  in  (old  xvater.  Fhen 
xvash  in  hot  suds. 

Cirease  from  <(dd  mam:  Wash 
in  xery  hot  snds. 

Coffer  or  Choi  (date:  Rinse  at 
once  in  hot  suds. 

Tea:  Soak  iu  bonix  solution, 
rinse  in  boiling  xvater. 

ligg:  Soak  in  cold  xvater.  Use 
a  brush  lo  scrub.  Fheii  xvash  in 
hot  suds. 

Washing  Blankets.  .Nexer  soak 
blankets.  Never  use  hot  xvater. 
1  hese  ciiise  the  xvoolen  libers  to 
mat  and  shrink.  The  result  xvill  be 
hard,  rough  blankets. 

Choose  a  clear  day,  prelerably  a 
breezy  one. 

Use  |)leniy  ol  sudsy,  lukexvarm 
water  made  Irom  a  mild  soap.  Re¬ 
member  xvool  blankets  need  txvice 
as  much  soaj)  as  cotton  ones. 

^Vash  only  one  blanket  at  a  time. 
AVash  (piickly. 


.\  lexv  minutes  is  sutlicieni  time 
to  renioxe  the  soil. 

Rinse  thoroughly  in  lukeuarm 
xvater  until  last  xvater  is  citai.  It 
is  a  mistaken  idea  that  xvoolens 
should  be  rinsed  in  soapx  water. 

Spread  on  a  clothes  line.  1)<» 
not  use  (lollies  pins.  Drv  (piicklv; 
in  the  breeze  il  possible,  shiltiiig 
the  position  ol  the  blanket  sexeral 
times. 

Pull  the  binding  siraighi  and 
press  il  xvilh  a  xvarm  iron. 

Chenille  Spreads.  Do  not  soak. 
Use  deep  lukexvarm  sudsx  x\;uei. 
Rinse  thoroughly. 

Hang  across  txvo  lines  to  drx. 
Brush  the  n;ip  sexeral  limes  during 
the  (Irving  inoccss.  Shake  ihor- 
oiighly  to  Hull  up  the  nap. 

Candlewick  Spreads.  See  direc¬ 
tions  lor  (henille.  Do  not  iiress 
unless  the  xvicks  are  far  enough 
apart  so  xou  can  avoid  toiuhiiig 
them  with  the  iron. 

Rax  on  and  tallela  spreads  should 
be  sent  to  drv  cleaner. 

Comfortables.  For  laundering 
ii'ool-filled  (omlortabies  choose  a 
clear  and  if  possible  a  windy  dav. 
Use  deep  suds  ol  lukexvarm  xvater. 

Pul  oiilv  one  comloriable  at  a 
lime  into  the  xx’ashing  machine,  or 
use  a  hand  vacuum  plunger. 

Do  not  rub.  but  stpieeze  suds 
through  the  coudortable.  Press  out 
dirix  xvater  gently. 

Wash  again  through  another 
deep  lukexvarm  suds. 

Rinse  unlil  xvater  is  clear. 

Hang  on  txvo  lines  and  change 
position  ol  comloriable  sexeral 
times,  shaking  thoroughly  lo  keep 
that  xxater  Irom  settling  in  sjiols. 

When  thoroughlx  dry,  press 
xvilh  a  xvarm  iron. 

For  down  filled  comlortables, 
use  same  method  as  lor  xvool  lilled. 

^Vhen  dry,  xvork  beixveen  your 
lingers,  a  small  space  at  a  time,  to 
exenly  distribute  the  doxvn  filling. 

Rayon  or  talfeta  coxered  coiii- 
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slKKiltl  l)c  scm  lo  a  gootl 
ilr\  (leaner. 

Pillows.  I'illows  may  Ik‘  sent  to 
a  Ntcam  laimtliy  or  dry  (Icaiicrs 
but  ran  also  l)c  laimdercd  at  home, 
ill  vonr  own  wasiiing  maeliinc. 

Clutose  a  warm,  clear  day  lor  the 
work. 

First,  (tit  a  slit  Irom  I  to  (i 
inches  lonj>;  at  each  end  ol  the  pil¬ 
low.  Sew  a  sejuare  ol  heavy  muslin 
scturelv  over  each  slit.  This  allows 
the  siulsv  water  to  run  in  and  out 
ol  the  pillow. 

Use  |)leniy  ol  lukewarm  water 
and  a  mild  soap. 

Wash  one  pillow  at  a  time.  Rtih 
bad  spots  with  a  still  brush.  Rinse 
thoroughly. 

Dry  as  (piickly  as  possible  and 
pat  gently  to  Hull  up  the  leathers. 

TO  PREVENT  TEARS 


PRESERVING  SHEEI'S  and 
pillow  cases  through  avoiding  the 
|M>ssil)ility  ol  tears  is  one  means  ol 
conservation  that  appeals  lo  ihrilty 
housewives.  Obser\antc  ol  these 
precautions  will  he  lound  worth¬ 
while; 

Follow  directions  lor  washing. 
Strong  soaps  and  bleaches  weaken 
the  materials. 

See  ironing  directions  to  mini¬ 
mize  wear  at  the  lolds,  and  to 
avoid  cracks. 

Equalize  wear  and  strain  by  put¬ 
ting  the  top  ol  the  sheet  at  the 
bottom  ol  the  bed  every  other  time 
it  is  used. 

Have  sheets  long  enough  and 
(ases  large  enough  to  avoid  pulling 
and  strain. 

Remove  stains  and  wash  at  once 
—and  Irequently.  Body  acids  and 
oils  weaken  the  threads,  and  il 
allowed  to  remain  in,  necessitate 
extra  rubbing  and  stronger 
bleaches. 

Store  bedding  properly.  See  stor¬ 
age  directions. 

(dieck  beds  and  springs  lor  sharp 
corners  and  splintered  ends  that 
cauh  and  tear  sheets.  (]o\er  sharp 
places  with  adhesive  ia|)e. 

UcKtsen  ends  and  sides  ol  sheets 


Nashua 

VIRGIN  WOOL  BLANKETS 

inoin 

• 

COMBED 

f 

••.V  tPAT  Of  A 

PERCALE  SHEETS 

INDiA^EAD 

SANFORIZED.  SHRUNK 

pURREY 

RAYON  BLANKETS 

V.  S.  PATENT  NO.  lOPB.US 

TWO  5T0RK$ 

tcc  vs  RAT  W 

WINTER  SHEET 

SUMMER  BLANKET 

!DwiQhtsyfnchor 

^  M«.US  MT.OfB 

MUSLIN  SHEETS 

4^  Nashua 

are  continuously  advertised  to  keep  them 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  your  customers,  ready 
for  your  active  selling  when  the  g(X)ds 
are  again  available  in  normal  quantity. 


Nashua.  Mfg.  Co. 


40  Worth  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


'  fol/ow  Nashua  advartising  in: 

McCAll'S  -  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  -  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
THE  NEW  YORKER  -  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 
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a  ''NATURAL" 

for  Infants*  Departments 
and  Baby  Shops 

Instant  appeal  to  mothers — keeps 
Baby  comfortably  covered  with¬ 
out  restraint.  Many  convincing 
talking  points:  — 

SAFHY  ASSURED  by  firm  fastening  — 

flaps  tucked  under  mattress  all 
around  and  8  tie  tapes  securely 
tied  to  crib  spring. 

Patented  construction:  "2 -Way- 
stretch”  top  layer  allows  room 
to  kick  and  squirm;  hands  kept 
under  cover  —  thunfb- sucking 
discouraged!  Soft  roll  collar  for 
comfort.  Neckband  sized  for 
easy  fit.  Easy-opening,  new-style 
Fold-over  Button  Front.  Laun¬ 
ders  soft  and  flexible.  Ideal  gift. 
Nationally  advertised  in  Hygeia 
and  Congratulations. 

STORE  SELLING  HELPS 

"Demonstrator”  display  card 
(I2XI6V2"),  Retail  Sales  Manual, 
illustration  mats  and  copy  sug¬ 
gestions  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising —  all  shown ‘in  the  "M” 
Retail  Sales  Promotion  Book 
which  was  mailed  to  established 
"M”  Customers  in  March. 

Sorry!  Crib  Blanket  now  over¬ 
sold  for  spring  delivery. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

KNITTING  WORKS 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


^  GARMENTS 

UNDERWEAR,  SLEEPWEAR,  PLAYWEAR 
for  (NfANtS,  CHILDREN,  MISSES  and  BOYS 


before  stripping  tlie  lied.  Do  not  cises  in  using. 

yank  them  oil.  l!se  a  inatiress  pad  between  sheet 

Rotate  the  slieets  and  pillow  and  mattress. 

HOW  TO  STORE  BEDDING 


A  CiLOSEl'  wiih  shelves  makes 
an  ideal  storage  plate.  It  should 
have  close-littiug  doprs  10  prevent 
dust  and  dirt  from  eolletting.  Ik- 
sure  shelves  are  smooth. 

Store  sheets  and  eases  in  jtiles 
aeeording  to  size  and  lor  rotation 
of  use. 

To  jtrevem  yellowing,  wrap 


sheets  anti  tases  iti  bltie  paper  or 
tlt>th,  if  they  are  not  tt)  be  used 
ftir  several  months. 

Put  sheets  anti  tases  awav  un- 
ironetl  if  they  are  to  be  stored  for 
a  longer  period. 

I.atentler,  tetlar  ttr  any  sachet 
mav  be  used  in  bags  tt)  give  the 
betiding  a  clean,  pleasant  otlor. 


HOW  TO  REPAIR  DAMAGE  TO  SHEETS, 
PILLOW  CASES,  AND  BLANKETS 


WHE.N  BEDDING  STAR  I  S  to 
wear  out,  ])rt)mpt  measures  for  its 
repair  will  greatly  extend  its  life. 
Here  are  apprttvctl  metht)tls  fttr 
fixing  over  bedding  that  will  prttve 
profitable; 

Sheets.  Metid  rips  promptly.  If 
taken  in  time,  a  line  tlarning  stitch 
will  suffice.  You  can  do  this  by 
machine,  too. 

Patch  small  holes  or  worn  thin 
spf)ts  with  pieces  of  old  sheets. 

W^atch  for  thin  tenters.  Holtl 
sheet  to  the  light  to  detect  these. 
Repair  by  tearing  sheet  length-wise 
anti  sewing  the  selvage  or  outer 
sides  together  with  a  flat  seam. 
Hem  otttside  edges. 

When  sheets  give  out  beyond 
repair,  tear  (dt)n’t  cut)  them  tij) 
for  pillow  cases:  in  this  way  the 
material  will  keej)  its  shape  and 
launder  more  easily. 

Pillow  Cases.  Mend  small  holes 
and  tears  at  once.  Cracked  thin 
edges  may  be  repaired  bv  running 
a  fine  seam  on  the  inside  t)f  the 
case  about  Vo  inch  frtmt  the  edge. 

Cut  tlown  thin  worn  cases  into 
smaller  ones  ft)r  the  bassinet. 

Blankets.  Mend  small  moth 
holes,  cigarette  burns,  and  small 
tears  promptly.  This  can  be  done 


with  a  fine  tlarning  stitch  using, 
if  j)ossible,  wool  to  match  the 
blanket. 

Cut  tlown  frayed  and  wttrn 
blankets  fttr  the  crib  t)r  bassinet. 

Fatletl  blankets  can  be  tinted. 
Wash  anti  rinse  thorttughly.  Use 
anv  gt)otl  blanket  tint  or  dye  and 
ajtplv  acctntling  to  directions  t)n 
jtackage. 

Rebind  with  new  binding  to 
liarmttnize  ttr  match. 

'Eo  lengthen  blankets  sew  a  piece 
of  strong  muslin  across  the  bottom 
etlge  t)f  the  blanket. 

Use  this  to  tuck  uutler  the  foot 
of  the  mattress. 

Old  blankets  can  be  renewed. 
Rebind  worn  edges  with  cotton, 
sateen,  or  rayon  binding.  This  may 
be  found  in  the  notion  department 
of  stores. 

Or  rip  off  old  binding.  Stitch 
along  both  ends  of  the  blanket 
several  times,  close  to  the  edge, 
using  a  loose  machine  stitch. 

Crfxhet  a  loose  shell  edge  at 
each  end.  or  around  the  entire 
blanket.  Wool  or  heavy  mercer¬ 
ized  crochet  cottttn  may  be  used. 

Use  a  steel  needle,  No.  .5  to  7. 
de|)ending  on  the  material  used 
for  crocheting. 
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Panic-Prevention  Measures  That  Should  Be 
Taken  in  Every  Department  Store 

r 

By  Frank  E.  Morris 

Assistant  Vice-President,  Loss  Prevention  Department,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 


Sl’lM’OSE  a  carckss  <  iistomcr 
attempts  to  light  a  eigaiette  on 
the  (I'owtled  lirst  floor  ot  your 
store;  I  lie  head  ot  the  matcli  flies 
off,  a  eoimter  display  goes  up  iu 
flaiiie.  a  frightened  voice  screams 
"Fire!"  If  you  are  on  tfte  spot, 
if  von  instantly  take  command  of 
the  situation  and  attempt  to  calm 
vour  (iistomers,  e\en  then  yon  ivill 
not  he  a  second  loo  soon.  Panic 
spreads  faster  than  fire— and  panic 
(an  (a use  far  more  tfamage. 

I*ani<  is  fear  unleashed,  d'he 
h(K|iiois  Theatre  lire  in  Cdiicago, 
and  the  recent  holocaust  in  a  Bos¬ 
ton  night  chil)  are  tragic  examples 
ot  the  terrible  toll  of  jianic  when 
the  7th  Column  of  carelessness 
strikes.  Panic  is  an  instinctive  and 
nvenvhelming  desire  to  run  for 
refuge.  Even  in  a  factorv  where  the 
employees  arc  familiar  with  their 
snrroimdings.  kninv  each  other 
well,  and  have  been  fretpiently 
drilled  for  tpiiet  evactiation,  the 
temptation  to  rtish  madly  in  one 
direction  in  a  crisis  is  almost  ir¬ 
resistible.  Nattirallv  in  retail  stores 
the  panic  menace  is  greater.  It  is 
impossible  to  drill  customers  in 
emptying  the  building.  In  most 
cases  they  have  no  interest  in  other 
customers,  and  are  not  familiar 
with  the  layout  of  vour  store.  You 
can  meet  this  panic  menace,  but 
unless  yoti  plan  very  carefully,  a 
stampede  for  the  exits  would 
probably  end  in  disaster. 

Employee  Training  the  Answer 
First  of  all  in  your  planning  you 
must  contrive  to  substitute  confi¬ 
dence  for  fear  in  the  minds  of  the 
shoppers  in  vour  aisles.  I'he  aser- 
age  customer  will  keej)  his  head  in 
a  crisis  if,  with  all  the  smoothness 
of  a  carefully  worked  out  system, 
instant  directions  are  given  him 
and  certain  trained  store  employees 
go  at  once  into  action.  If  you  have 
a  public  address  svstem,  provide 
an  announcement  to  calm, 
control  and  direct  customers  in  an 
emergenev. 


\ext,  take  advantage  of  the  war 
situation  by  having  your  .\ir  Raid 
Piotection  organization  drill  again 
and  again  in  a  plan  to  evacuate 
customers  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Yoin  own  employees  can  be  gi\en 
drills  at  closing  time  by  your 
A.R.P.  organization.  This  will  not 
onlv  train  your  employees  to  keep 
their  heads  in  an  emergency,  but 
will  give  your  .V.R.P.  experience 
and  build  confidence  in  their  own 
ability  to  handle  shojtping  (rowds. 

It  is  tiot  enough  to  write  memos 
of  instrtiction  to  your  supervisors 
and  department  heads— acttial  per¬ 
formance  without  stress  of  any 


danger  is  the  best  way  to  train  for 
an  orderly  evactiation  when  a  real 
(fisis  arises.  The  plan  of  action 
must  be  so  fixed  by  practice  that 
the  employee  will  automatically 
react  with  confidence  that  he  or  she 
will  reach  safety.  This  (arefully 
bnilt-tip  conlidence  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends  in  time  of  trouble,  for  the 
sight  of  well  trained  emjiloyees 
(almlv  following  an  orderly  plan¬ 
ned  procedure  will  inspire  similar 
conlidence  in  the  customers  if  a 
fire  or  other  stiddeti  (atastrophe 
occurs  in  your  store.  Panic  is  con 
tagious,  btit  so  is  conlidence! 

(Continued  on  page  til) 


HOLMES  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  TO  BENEFIT 
NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DENVER 

“Fhe  testimonial  dinner 
honoring  Mr.  Holmes  has 
been  planned  as  a  tribute  to 
his  b  r  o  a  d  humanitarian 
ideals,  his  magnificent  leader- 
shij)  in  fashion  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  to  his  many  interfaith 
activities.”  stated  Mr.  Gins¬ 
berg.  “His  name  has  long 
been  associated  with  charita¬ 
ble  and  civic  work  and  this 
affair  promises  to  Ite  one  of 
the  outstanding  events  of  the 
year.” 

Previous  testimonial  din¬ 
ners  tendered  by  the  Hospi¬ 
tal’s  national  committee  have 
Iteen  in  honor  of  Frank  M. 
Mayfield,  of  St.  Louis,  past- 
president  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association, 
and  Harold  Stanley  Marcus, 
of  the  Neiman  Marcus  Com¬ 
pany.  Dallas,  Texas. 

•All  proceeds  from  the  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  for  .Mr. 
Holmes  will  be  used  for  the 
free  medical  and  surgical  care 
of  New  York  patients  at  the 
National  Jewish  Hospital  at 
Denver. 


WILLIAM  M.  HOLMES, 
president  and  general 
manager  of  Bonwit  Feller, 
will  lie  guest  of  honor  at  the 
44th  anniversary  dinner  and 
reception  of  the  National 
Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver, 
pioneer  non-sectarian  agency 
for  the  free  care  of  the  tiilier- 
cttlotis  needy,  which  will 
be  held  on  Sattirday  even¬ 
ing,  May  22nd,  at  the  Hotel 
.Astor.  Leonard  Ginslierg, 
jiresident  of  Hearn  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  is  chairman 
of  the  dinner  committee. 
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CONGRESS  TAKES  A  LOOK 

★  THE  HOUSE  hiterslate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  is  undertaking  an 
tnvestigation  of  standardization  and 
simplification  programs  contained 
in  OFA  price  regulations.  The 
movement  was  inaugurated  by  Re¬ 
presentative  Halleck,  of  Indiana, 
who  based  his  demand  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  on  the  same  point  raised 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  S’a- 
tional  Retail  .Associations— namely, 
that  OF.A  has  disregarded  the  stipu¬ 
lation  written  into  the  Price  Control 
.til  that  its  price  control  sections 
were  not  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  changes  in  establish¬ 
ed  business  practices. 

The  Senate  Small  ISusiness  Com¬ 
mittee  has  also  gone  into  action. 
Senators  Wherty  and  .Murray  have 
asked  specifically  whether  OP.l  in¬ 
tends  that  the  pricing  principles 
of  the  Rayon  Hosiery  Regulation— 
which  involve  dollars  and  cents  ceil¬ 
ings  with  consequent  rigid  standard¬ 
ization  and  grading  of  product— are 
to  be  applied  to  other  department 
store  lines.  Their  action  was  based 
on  reports  that  such  a  regulation 
is  slated  for  release  on  May  b7. 

Meanu’hile,  although  the  Price 
.Idministrator  postponed  the  effeit- 
ive  date  of  the  rayon  hosieiy  price 
ceilings  to  May  \~rlh,  he  leent  on 
record  at  the  same  lime  as  being 
“satisfied  that  the  priniiples  un¬ 
derlying  this  regiilalio'n  are  sound 
and  accordingly  no  changes  in 
principle  are  contemplated.”  .It  any 
rate  the  issue  between  business 
and  OP.-l  leill  be  dearly  drawn  as 
the  Congressional  hearings  gel 
under  ivay.  The  appliiation  of  grad¬ 
ing  to  canned  goods  prodmts  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  postponed  for  practical 
reasons  but  not  abandoned  as  a 
principle. 

AS  THE  NEIGHBORS  SEE  IT— 

if  I\'  I'lElV  of  OP.A's  rumored  pre¬ 
occupation  u’ith  the  fixed  percent¬ 
age  markup  method  of  price  control 
at  the  retail  level,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Canada,  in  the 
words  of  Donald  (iordon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board,  is  “keeping  a  .some¬ 
what  skeptical  eye  upon  this  de¬ 
velopment.”  The  Canadians,  .says 
Mr.  Gordon,  “are  not  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  procedure  as  a  principle 
of  price  ceiling  administration,” 
having  found  that  such  markups 
widen  margins  for  some  retailers 
and  squeeze  them  for  others,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  dix'ersity  of  mark¬ 
up  margins  that  exists  normally  in 
every  trade. 


”Bond  Tuesday”  for  Retailing 


Edward  N.  Ah  kn 


Wri'H  iht‘  idea  ol  liuuisluiig 
ilie  most  fllcttivc  assistance 
to  tlie  Uni  led  States  I'reas- 
ury  in  achieving  its  huge  objective 
oi  selling  13  billion  dollars  worth 
ol  War  Bonds  in  April,  the  Board 
ol  Directors  ol  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  plan  (»1  asking  ail  stores 
thronghont  the  country  to  make 
each  I'liesday,  loi  the  duratimi  ol 
the  drive,  “Bontl  ruesday.” 

Under  this  plan,  which  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Edward  N.  Allen,  ol  the 
Sage-Alien  (^o.,  Hartlord,  C^onn., 
and  president  ol  the  Association, 
Stores  partici|)atitig  will  use  no 
merchandise  advertising  on  “Bond 
I'liesday.”  .\dvettising  commoidv 
used  lor  merchandise  on  that  dav 
will  be  lor  the  sale  ol  l)onds. 

Commenting  on  the  plan.  Lew 
Hahn.  Cieneral  Manager  ol  the 
N.R.D.(;..\.,  said; 

“We  know  that  retailers  every- 
where  are  eager  to  do  all  they  can 
to  help  the  war  ellort  and  that,  as 
business  men,  they  realize  the  need 
ol  securing  sutticient  lunds  with 
which  to  wage  the  war  is  as  basic 
as  the  need  ol  men.  11  through 


any  chance  the  Ciovernment  should 
lail  to  raise  needed  lunds  all  other 
actiiities  ol  government,  and  ol 
pi  i\  ate  enterprise,  would  be  point¬ 
less.  I'herelore  we  anticipate  that 
retailers  will  rirsh  to  the  supjxtrt 
ol  ‘Bond  I’liesday’. 

“Ihe  ellective  carrying  out  of 
this  idea,  moreover,  will  serve  a 
number  ol  gootl  purposes  l)esides 
giving  powerlul  support  to  the 
Ereasury.  The  substitution  of 
Bond  advertising  lor  merchandise 
aibertising  will  be  practical  evi- 
ilence  ol  the  lact  that  retailers  are 
not  exploiting  the  merchandise 
situation.  It  should  aid  in  demon- 
stiating  the  essential  character  of 
retailing  and  it  will  also  result  in 
iiureaseil  good  tvill  lor  retailers. 

“The  members  ol  our  Board  of 
Directots  loine  Iroin  all  over  the 
(ountrv  and  they  know,  ol  course, 
that  there  are  spots  where  war  ac¬ 
tivities  have  had  little  or  no  in- 
lluence  in  ipiickening  retail  trade. 
They  recognize  that  in  any  such 
places  retailers  may  not  be  able  to 
give  the  complete  support  to  ‘Bond 
ruesilax'  that  will  be  expected 
throughout  the  greater  part  ol  the 
country.  In  siuh  cases  it  is  ex- 
jiecied  letaileis  will  do  their  level 
best  to  toopeiale  without  the  need 
ol  leeling  embarrassment  il  their 
contribution  is  not  (|uite  so  gener¬ 
ous  as  that  expected  Irom  the  great 
mass  ol  retailers.” 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  ol 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Gtxxls 
.Association  has  prepared  a  com¬ 
plete  bulletin  containing  lull  in- 
lormation  and  suggestions  lor 
“Bond  ruesdav.” 


Work  Clothes  Assembly  Line” 


ANEW'  merchandising  idea 
lor  rapid  fitting  service  for 
work  clothes  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  L.  Bamberger  &  Go., 
Newark,  N.  }.  for  handling  the 
women  workers  employed  by  a 
local  factory  engaged  in  war  work. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  customer  a 
minute  came  through  the  “assem¬ 
bly  line”  on  the  first  day  when 
several  hundred  customers  arri\ed 
at  one  time  for  fittings.  The  ac¬ 
companying  photograph  shows  the 


“assembly  line.” 

The  idea  started  when  Bam¬ 
berger’s  offered  to  fit  the  girls  with 
work  suits  appropriate  for  the 
work  at  that  particular  factory.  .A 
sample  suit  of  jacket  and  skirt  was 
tlesigned  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
fabric  manufacturer  anti  a  ready- 
to-wear  manufacturer.  .A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  store,  with  the 
sample  suit,  a  model  and  a  buyer 
went  to  the  plant  and  visited  the 
various  departments  taking  in  all 
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RATION  ACCOUNTING 


★  DEP.tllTMEST  STORES  and 
their  suppliers  are  observing  with 
many  misgivings  the  difjirulties 
that  the  food  trade  reports  in  the 
handling  and  hatuking  of  ration 
point  tickets.  The  possibility  that 
rationing  will  be  gradually  extend¬ 
ed  into  ilepartnient  store  lines,  and 
u'ith  it  the  “flow-back”  system  of 
point  tickets,  raises  prospects  of 
endless  romplication  and  additional 
manpoieer  problems  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  paper  u’ork.  Xo  comfort  is 
to  be  found  by  looking  at  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  liritish  letailers,  who  find 
the  additional  clerical  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  a  burden  by  no 
means  offset  by  an  average  re¬ 
duction  of  non-food  sales  to  less 
than  f)0"„  of  pre-war  figures. 


Filling  riKMii  on  liainberger’s  work  tloihcs  assenihly  line. 


INSIDE  OPA 


shifts,  anti  took  orders  for  the  suits. 
One  thousand  such  orders  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  opening  day  of  the 
fitting  service. 

large  rtioin,  fonnerlv  storage 
space,  was  prepared  for  the  fittings, 
riie  girls  were  received  by  two 
reception  clerks.  Selections  were 
made  from  racks  arrangetl  as  to 
size.  In  an  adjoining  room,  girls 
changed  from  their  ow’n  clothes  to 
the  suits.  .\  third  room,  mirror- 
lined,  was  attended  bv  fitters.  Each 

Gimbel’s  Stages 

As  an  imporiani  part  of  a  giMKl- 
will-building  program  based 
on  the  idea  that  the  store  sh«nild 
plan  all  of  its  activities,  merchati- 
dising  iticluded,  to  tie  iti  with  the 
interests  of  ihe  women  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  especially  during  wartime, 
Giinbel  iirothers.  Philadelphia, 
early  this  month,  ctMiperated  with 
the  Philadelphia  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  in  a  Women’s 
Forum  for  Post-War  Planning. 

More  than  SiiO  leaders  of 
women’s  clubs  filled  the  GimlK*! 
auditorium  on  the  fifth  fliMrr  of 
the  store  from  10  .\.  .M.  to  5  P.  M. 
to  listen  to  prominent  men  and 
women,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  allied  nations, 
express  their  thoughts  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as,  “Canada,  Our  Neighbor  to 
the  North,”  “The  I’eace  Must  Be 
Won  as  VV^e  Wb'n  the  War,”  “Prej)- 
aration  for  a  Dynamic  Peace;  .\ 


litter  did  a  complete  pinning  job 
on  each  suit,  after  which  a  sales- 
(heck  was  made  out  by  clerks  at 
a  long  table.  Minor  alterations 
were  not  charged  for,  F'rom  one  to 
two  davs  were  allowed  for  altera¬ 
tions. 

It  is  reported  that  most  of  the 
girls  work  in  the  shirtwaist  and 
skirt,  adding  the  coat  during  rest 
and  lunch  periixls.  Fhe  suits  may 
Ik.*  worn  outside  the  plant. 

Post-War  Forum 

World  Federation— I'he  .Vtiswer,” 
“The  Future  Begins  I'mlay,” 
“Russia— Our  I’arttier  iii  the  War,” 
and  “When  a  Woman  Looks  at 
l*ost-War  Platinitig.” 

A  lieutenant  of  the  U.S..M.C. 
gave  a  brief  but  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  experiences  of  the  U.  S. 
forces  on  Ciuadalcanal. 

Fhe  Forum  ended  with  the 
christening  of  a  iMJtnlier,  a  gift 
from  the  Philadelphia  clubwomen 
to  the  U.  .S.  Ciovernment.  It  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
.\rmy  Ferry  Command  and  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  U.  S.  Freasury  De¬ 
partment. 

The  Women’s  Foritm  is  to  be 
an  annual  event  at  the  Gimbel 
store  for  discussion  of  women’s 
place  in  .\merican  life.  Discussing 
the  subject,  .\rthur  C.  Kaufman n. 
Executive  Head  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  store  and  Honorary  C^iair- 
man  of  the  Forum  said,  “W’e  be- 


ir  THERE  .IRE  indications  aplenty 
that  Prentiss  Rrown  is  endeavoring 
to  put  into  effect  his  simple  pro¬ 
gram  for  weeding  out  the  dicta¬ 
torial  and  legalistic  in  ()P.4  ad¬ 
ministration,  but  also  evidence  that 
the  tortuous  complications  facing 
him  need  much  more  than  surface 
smoothing-over.  .Ittempting  to  iron 
out  one  bad  spot  by  announcing 
that  orders  and  releases  were  to  be 
submitted  to  I.oii  Maxon  before  is¬ 
suance,  to  be  judged  for  clarity  and 
for  their  goodwill  effect  on  OPA’s 
public,  he  promptly  found  himself 
involved  in  interpreting  and  sub¬ 
interpreting  his  own  order  to  his 
oil’ll  subordinates. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to 
where  final  responsibility  ivas  to 
lie.  To  clarify  it  once  and  for  all,  he 
issued  an  administrative  order  that 
placed  “responsibility  for  adminis¬ 
trative  decisions  firmly  in  the  hands 
of  operating  officers"  and  for  good 
measure  specified  that  attorneys 
were  to  be  “confined  to  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  providing  legal  counsel 
and  assistance."  This  pointed  very 
definitely  to  a  more  realistif  and 
less  theoretical  ()P,4  policy. 

Manufacturers  have  found  signs 
of  a  constructive  attitude  in  the 
fact  that  ()P.4  is  conferring  with 
them  on  fall  garment  pricing  regu¬ 
lations  before  issuing  them. 

Another  straw  in  the  wind  was 
Mr.  lirown’s  request  that  a  group 
of  retailers  submit  to  him  the  names 
of  likely  candidates  for  the  post  of 
senior  deputy  administrator  in 
OP.4,  which  is  to  be  vacated  by 
John  Hamm  on  July  1. 
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licve  that  our  store  siiould  re\i\e 
the  historic  iunction  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  place— not  only  as  a  centre  lor 
the  distrihtnion  ot  merchandise. 
1  nt  as  a  centre  lor  the  disiril>ntion 
ol  ideas.” 

rite  Women's  Fornm  was  or};an- 
ized  hv  the  president  ol  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Federation  ol  Women’s 
(dtihs  and  Allied  ()r>i;ani/aiions 


At  the  Philadelphia 
Women’s  Foniin,  left  to 
rif^ht:  Lieutenant  Ktl- 
ward  \’.  liiitler.  U.  .S. 
M.  (;.;  Mr.  William  H. 
lliester,  [r..  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Feder¬ 
ation  ol  Women’s 
(Hubs;  .Mr.  .Arthur  C. 
Kaulmann.  Fxeculive 
Head  ol  the  Ciimbel- 
Philadelphia  .Store  and 
Honctrary  (Hiairman  ol 
I  he  Forum;  and  Miss 
Pauline  F.  .Mandiuo. 


and  Mrs.  Esther  dole  Richardson 
ol  (iimhel’s  Hnrean  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  a  branch  ol  the  Pnblicitv 
Division  nnder  David  .Anms. 

l.niuiieon  was  servetl  in  one  ol 
the  private  tlinins*  rooms  ol  the 
(dmbel  restaurant  lor  the  speak¬ 
ers.  Fornm  officers  and  other  in¬ 
vited  f>iiests.  .Mr.  Kanlmann  pre¬ 
sided. 


Merchandise  and  Service  News 


The  Office  ol  Delense  Frans- 
portation  is  recommending 
the  following  rules  to  help  to 
facilitate  deliveries: 

1.  Prepare  a  shopping  list  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Buy  only  what  von  need, 
li.  Be  prepared  to  carry  packages; 
tarry  a  shopping  bag,  a  small 
snittase,  or  ask  yonr  retailer  for 
a  “Victorv”  shoulder  sack. 

S.  Fravel  during  oil-peak  hours, 
preferably  between  10  .\.M.  and 
4  P.M. 

4.  Pttrehase  the  lighter  articles 
first:  heavier  oties  later  in  the 
shopping  day.  This  will  sa\e 
toting  a  heavy  bag  thronghont 
the  day. 

a.  Purchase  on  the  same  shojiping 
day  all  articles  that  must  be 
delivered.  This  policy  will  help 
cut  tlelivery  trips  from  store  to 
home. 

*  *  * 

.An  entirely  new  wintlow  screen, 
chemically  made,  and  containing 
no  metal,  will  be  available  to 
.American  honseholtlers  after  the 
war,  says  an  announcement  last 
month  by  E.  I.  dn  Pont  Nemours 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

It  is  made  of  nylon,  now  used 
exclusively  for  vital  tnilitary  pur¬ 
poses.  Having  all  of  the  good 


t  haracteristics  of  metal  screenittg. 
and  many  tpialities  besides,  the 
;mnonncement  points  out.  it  can 
be  produced  in  any  color,  it  will 
not  stain  the  sills,  it  will  not  cor¬ 
rode,  it  retpiires  no  painting,  and 
tests  indicate  it  has  extraordinary 
tlnrabilitv.  Pencils  or  other  sharp- 
pointed  objects  can  be  shoved 
through  it  without  damage:  the 
strength  and  elasticity  ol  the 
strands  is  so  great  that  they  come 
back  into  place  merely  l)v  rub¬ 
bing  them  with  one’s  fingers. 


In  many  cases  the  new  screens 
will  not  even  have  to  l>e  put  up  in 
the  spring  and  taken  down  in  the 
fall.  I'hey  will  just  be  rolled  up 
and  down  on  tracks  like  a  window 
shade. 

*  *  * 

To  conserse  tiew  materials,  To- 
lonto  presented  a  fashion  show, 
“Remake  Revue”,  in  which  thev 
leat tired  new  garments  made  front 
old.  File  show  was  under  the  di¬ 
rect  ioti  of  the  Consumer  Branch. 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board. 
Clothes  made  from  men’s  discard¬ 
ed  stiits,  a  hat  from  a  man’s  old 
felt  and  garmetits  of  contrasting 
cloths  and  colors  made  from  more 
th:m  one  old  garment  were  shown. 
*  *  * 

.Air  F.xpress  Division  ol  Railway 
Express  .Agency  issues  an  attractive¬ 
ly  prepared  wall  chart  that  breaks 
down  charges  for  shipments  based 
oti  weight  and  distance  along  with 
approximate  Hying  time  for  llights 
from  200  to  .‘1.000  miles.  .Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  itistructions  for  size  of 
shipments,  packitig.  sveight,  prior¬ 
ities.  insurance  fees.  etc. 

«  *  * 

.A  new  telephone  service  is  iti- 
auguratecl  by  .Sibley.  Lindsav  & 
Curr  Co..  Rochester,  N.  V.,  pro¬ 
moted  through  an  advertising  col¬ 
umn  called  "Listening  In.”  .A 
three  wav  system  makes  possible  a 
three  way  conversation  between  the 
order  board,  the  salesperson  oti  the 
Hoot  and  the  customer. 


Bouwit  Feller  featured  luminons 


rhis  .Macy  display  of 
decorative  buttons  lea- 
tured  a  stylized  flower 
pot  with  fruit  buttons 
pinned  to  purple  felt 
branches.  (liant  pin 
cushions  were  another 
display  device,  with  the 
buttons  fastened  in 
place  bv  corsage  pins. 
(B.  C.  F.  Originales) 
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Mother’s  Day  —  May  9th 


Olhcial  Mother's  Day 
poster,  treated  hy  Mc¬ 
Clelland  Barclay. 


MOTHER'S  DAY  f 

MAV9  *1 


accessories  to  wear  with  black  lor 
dini-ouis  at  a  fashion  show  at  the 
Hotel  l‘la/a  recently.  .Ml  lights 

were  put  out,  even  cigarettes,  while 
nwKlels  paraded  on  a  rtinway  out¬ 
lined  with  hnninons  tape.  Fea¬ 

tured  were  snotxls  with  hnninons 
Hower  petal  borders,  sh<K‘  Itttckles, 
flowers,  laincoats,  bags,  hats,  dog 
collars  and  leashes  against  the  total 
hlack-oitt  of  the  I'errace  RtMtni. 

*  *  * 

(otulK’l’s,  Philadelphia,  in  a 
"GcmkI  Neighbor”  promotion  lea- 
titred  .Mexican  htiaraches.  non-ra- 
tioned. 

*  *  « 

It  seems  to  this  reporter  that  an 
iiti()ortant  phase  has  l)cen  omitted 
in  the  extensive  promotion  ol 
stores  in  their  conservation  pro¬ 
grams,  and  that  is  proper  ironing 
and  pressing  of  garments  to  slip 
covers,  laces  to  neckties,  etc.  Much 
has  Ixen  said  about  washing,  dry 
cleaning  and  moth  prevention.  But 
ironing  is  a  tricky  job  to  the  un¬ 
initiated.  VV'e  have  seen  plenty  of 
ads  on  ironing  boards,  paddings 
and  covers  but  narv  a  word  as  to 
whether  the  sleeve  of  a  shirt  should 
first  be  ironed  on  such  surfaces 
Itefore  the  front,  or  the  tail  should 
1)C‘  smoothed  Ixdore  the  neck  band. 
With  so  many  women  finding 
laundries  curtailing  services  and 
domestic  help  hard  to  get  it  c»)uld 
Ih*  that  ironing  instructions  could 
fit  in  verv  well  in  the  promotion 
of  housewares.  —  P.  B. 


TO  enable  all  retailers  to  tie-in 
with  this  nationwide  move¬ 
ment  hoiujring  all  mothers.  The 
.National  Carnnnittee  on  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  .Mother’s  Day  has  re¬ 
produced  the  official  jjoster  in  a 
wide  varietv  of  full  color  display 
helps  and  sales  aids,  including 
window  backgrounds,  posters,  dis¬ 


play  (ards,  streamers,  pennants, 
card  toppers,  stickers,  ribbon 
badges  and  artificial  carnations. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  .Association  of  Displas.  the 
(amimiltee.  we  are  informed,  will 
conduct  a  Mother’s  Day  window 
display  (onlest.  Closing  date  lor 
photograph  entries  is  June  1st. 


Skyblush,  Permian  Rose  and 
.Mexicopper. 

Neutral  shades: 

Daymist  and  Eagle  Cirey. 
Highlighted  as  “(iood  Har\esl 
(allots,  ”  are  these  colors: 

\’erdme  (ireen.  Rustic  Rose, 
Ripe  Wheal,  .\utunm  Sunset, 
Ilarsesi  Ian.  Foliage  Ciold, 
Ri\er  Atjua,  Wild  (irape. 
Fertile  (.reen.  Red  Apple, 
Russel  Earth,  Ciolden  (irain. 
Green  River  and  Eestival  Red. 


1943  Rayon  and  Wool  Colors 


WlIII  the  accompaining  an¬ 
nouncement  that  their  aim 
is  conserving  vital  dyesiulls.  The 
lextile  (ailor  (^ard  .Association  has 
issued  to  members  their  1943 
Rayon  and  Woolen  colors  in 
swatch  form. 

.\s  explained  by  .Margaret  Ha\- 
den  Rorke,  director,  all  of  the 
shades  in  the  rayon  group,  with 
eight  exceptions,  are  prototvpes  of 
the  wfKilcn  colors  and  carry  the 
same  names.  There  is  a  definite 
lightening  of  shades  throughout. 

In  the  beige  to  brown  group: 
Algerian  .Sand,  a  natural  beige. 
Rio  Coffee,  a  rich  mocha  tvpe. 
\anilla  Beige  and  Caramel  Fan. 
In  the  green  group: 

(California  Olive. 


Rico  Lime,  a  lighter  lone. 
Panama  (ireen  and  (Colonial 
(ireen,  bluer  lonealilv.  muted. 

In  the  lilue  group: 

Florida  Sky,  light  and  soft. 
Flving  Blue,  metlium  soldier 
blue. 

In  the  green-blue  range: 

Blue  (Crvstal,  an  aqua  shade. 
Seawav  Blue  anti  (Canal  Blue. 

In  the  violet  cast: 

.Ma\ flower  Blue.  Buoyant  Blue. 
Tropic  Sapphire. 

For  high  fashion: 

Plumbioom,  Autumn  Plum  and 
lighter  Rose  .Mauve,  (Chinese 
Lilac,  Mandarin  Purple  and 
Fiesta  \'iolet,  .American  (Claret, 


SITUATION  WANTED 

ASSI.STAM  lU'VFR  ol  Actessoiics. 
With  large  (leparliiieiil  store  e\- 
pcrietite.  I  horoiigli  inert  haiulising 
harkgrotiiitl  anti  wide  market  ex¬ 
perience.  I'rintipal  experience  iti 
costnine  jewelry.  l)-l-i;E  Bulletin. 
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This  two  page  spread  in  April  GOOD  HOUSI- 
KEEPING  will  be  used  by  thousands  oj  Wom¬ 
en's  Clubs,  Schools  and  Conservatio* 
Centers  as  the  basis  of  an  Apparel  Coma* 
vation  project  dis:ributed  by  GOOD  HOESB* 
KEEPING.  We  will  gladly  send  you  fret 
proofs  of  this  advertisement  for  your  asst 
distribution  and  for  sides  training. 
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the  TUBIZE  CHATILLON  CORFU II  ATION  •  2  Park  Ave.>  New  York  •  Acetate  &  VIscooe  Rayon  Yams  &  FabrlcH 
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Oiir  7-y4%ar  p«»li€*y  of  Inftirmutivt^  Labelin|$ 
and  TeMfotl  4|ualUy  n«»w  Mwinj^N  into  Ntop 
with  the  national  program  of  Apparol  t.'on- 
Norvation.  ThiN  doublo  spread  in  April 
OOOD  HOIJSEKEEPirVG  Ic^ads  the  way. 


The  (lemantl  for  factual  information  about  rayon 
is  nothin"  new.  American  women  have  lieen  eager 
to  find  out  what  to  buy  and  how  to  care  for  it  for 
years.  And  women  have  welcomed  the  Tubize  Cer¬ 
tified  Quality  Label  as  a  reliable  guide  in  buying 
their  rayon  lingerie  and  dresses. 

Today,  war  has  lifteil  apparel  conservation  from 
a  casual  economy  to  a  patriotic  duty.  Rayon  must 
be  conserved  for  wartime  uses... the  women  of 
America  know  this  and  are  ready  to  cooperate. 

So  Tubize  now  steps  up  its  successful,  7-year-old 
program  to  meet  the  wartime  tempo.  We  gathered 
conservation  information  from  every  possible 
source;  we  had  it  checked  and  checked  again 
by  experts.  Then,  through  our  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  we  make  this  information  available 


to  millions  of  women,  telling  them  how  they  can 
make  the  rayon  apparel  they  buy  or  own  wear 
lietter  and  last  longer. 

This  wartime  extension  of  the  Tubize  program 
means  much  to  you  who  make  and  sell  Rayon 
Apparel : 

1.  It  ffives  the  merchandiser,  operating  in  restricted 
markets,  a  known  guide  in  selecting  the  rayon  mer¬ 
chandise  he  buys. 

2.  It  gives  the  retail  salesgirl,  rushed  and  harassed 
as  she  is,  quick,  authoritative  hints  to  pass  on  to 
her  conservation-minded  customers. 

3.  It  gives  the  consumer  herself,  atcare  of  the  need 

for  conserving  rayon,  vtduable  advice  on 
the  wear  and  care  of  her  lingerie  and 
dresses  made  of  Tubize  Rayon. 


OUll  WiVlllIM];  VEUKrll/Vlf 


Now  that  the  long  awaited 
conservation  order  for  the 
manufacture  of  hosiery  has 
been  issued  by  the  WPB.  produc¬ 
tion  can  continue  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  than  in  some  time.  Manv 
mills,  we  hear,  have  continued  pro¬ 
duction  while  awaiting  the  order 
because  they  felt  they  must  keep 
their  organizations  working  or  lose 
employees  to  others.  While  the 
WPB  order  is  clarifying  types  and 
({ualities  manufacturers  say  it  is 
necessary  to  know, the  final  word 
from  OP.V  on  prices  liefore  it  is 
|K)ssible  to  gear  production  to  dis¬ 
tribution. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  WPB  that 
there  will  be  an  approximate  sav¬ 
ing  of  14,000,000  pounds  annually 
of  cotton,  rayon  and  w(K)1  yarns 
through  this  new  order,  on  men’s 
and  children’s  s<Kks.  For  women’s 
hosiery  it  is  expected  larger 
amounts  of  yarns  will  be  required, 
but  stockings  made  of  varns  ac- 
tording  to  the  new  provisions  will 
have  longer  wearing  qualities  and 
wiH  result  in  a  long-run  conserva¬ 
tion  measure.  Stronger  yarns,  high¬ 
er  twists  and  closer  knits  with 
better  reinforcements  are  expected 
to  produce  better  than  average 
hosiery. 

Details  of  Restrictions 

Special  features  in  the  order  pro¬ 
vide  that  gauges  in  women’s  hosierv 
currently  manufactured  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made.  Fifty  denier  ray¬ 
on  in  full  fashion  hose  in  the  sheer¬ 
est.  and  poorest  wearing,  types  will 
l)e  eliminated.  Fifty  denier  setni- 
high  tenacity  yarns  of  greater 
strength  may  continue. 

It  is  retjuired  that  greater  rein¬ 
forcement  in  heel,  toe  and  welt  be 
made.  larger  reinforcement  area 
is  necessary. 

There  is  no  significant  change 
in  lengths.  .\  29  ittch  overall  length 
is  specified  for  the  aserage  length 
with  a  li/i  inch  leeway  tolerance 
either  way.  Regardless  of  previous 
construction  all  hosiery  must  to¬ 
day  have  an  after-welt  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  li^  inches.  Fhe  welt  is 
limited  to  St/o  inches  compared  to 


Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


a  range  of  2  to  U/o  inches  of  the 
past. 

•Seams  must  be  of  two  or  three 
ply  yarns  assuring  durable  con¬ 
struction  at  vulnerable  points.  .\ 
minimum  of  16  stitches  to  the  inch 
in  the  seam. 

Narrowings  in  full  fashioned 
stockings  are  standardized  based 
on  the  gauge  of  the  stocking. 

Color  Limitations 

For  each  six  month  period,  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  limited  to  seven 
basic  colors,  and  no  more  than  five 
of  these  seven  colors  can  be  used 
in  any  one  style  of  hosiery.  (This 
does  not  affect  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  because  they  have  been  run¬ 
ning  fewer  colors  than  that  re¬ 
cently.) 

Prohibited  are  lace  bands,  fancy 
designs  and  numbers  knit  into  the 
welt.  Picot  stitches  cannot  be 
plated  more  closely  than  three- 
iourths  of  an  inch  apart  except 
for  the  top  one-half  inch  of  the 
welt,  a  requirement  that  prevents 
weakening  of  top  of  stocking. 

The  yarn  in  the  welt  must  be 
1.50  denier,  whereas  in  the  past 
most  manufacturers  have  been 
using  100  denier.  Welts  tnust  have 
varn  of  8  turns  per  inch  against 
previous  3  to  8  turtis.  One  hun- 
ihed  (leniei  hose  must  ba\e  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  1.5  titrtis  to  the  ittch.  In  a 
12  gaitge  stocking  the  lourses  have 
l.'eeti  increased  from  ati  average 
of  1150  to  1260  minimum  in  a  12 
gauge  stocking. 

Women’s  ruti-proof  hosierv  is  tiot 
affected  by  this  order  nor  are  lace 
and  mesh  hose  and  combinations  ol 
cotton,  wool,  cotitituious  filatnettl 
atid  stockings  of  spun  ravon. 

Ihirty  inches  is  specified  for 
women’s  seamless  hose  with  a  fin¬ 
ished  welt  of  4  inches  with  a  \/<, 
itich  toleratice  either  wav.  .Sole 
sj.licitig  is  elimitiated  because  it 
is  believed  that  itt  circular  knit 
cotton  stockitigs.  it  serves  no  pur¬ 
pose  and  is  a  waste  of  material.  The 
same  applies  to  circular  knit  ravon 
hose  when  the  leg  is  of  100  denier 
or  heavier. 


English  Lotton  Imports 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  .\ssociation  of  Hosiery  .Man¬ 
ufacturers,  the  WPB  order  iticreas- 
ing  the  importation  of  English 
spun  combed  cotton  yarn  is  in¬ 
terpreted  as  follows: 

“This  action  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  in  increasing  by  .50% 
the  amount  of  imported  English 
spun  combed  cotton  yarn  avail¬ 
able  to  tnanufacturers  of  women’s 
rayon  hosiery  will  undoubtedly  be 
welcomed  by  all  such  manufactur¬ 
ers,  especially  in  view  »f  the  re- 
(juirements  for  cotton  reinforce¬ 
ments  in  the  standards  of  con¬ 
struction  established  by  ()P.\  in 
the  recently  issued  M PR-339  gov¬ 
erning  women’s  rayon  hosiery,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  similar  standards  of 
construction  will  soon  be  issued  by 
the  WPB  under  its  simplification 
program.  Fhe  WPB  estimates  that 
this  increase  means  that  approxi- 
matelv  900.00(1  lbs.  of  English 
varns  will  now  be  imported  each 
three  months,  tompared  to  ap¬ 
proximately  600,000  lbs.  lor  the 
first  quarter. 

“Our  l)ulletin  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  English  varn  to  which 
our  manufat  tillers  are  entitletl  lor 
each  tjuarter.  beginning  .\pril  I.  is 
30‘'J,  of  ilie  ‘basic  monthlv  pound¬ 
age’  as  defined  in  General  Pre- 
fereiue  Order  .M-37-d,  the  Ravon 
5arn  .Mlocation  Order,  or.  in  oilier 
worils,  30*’’,  of  the  poundage  each 
manufacturer  has  heretolore  es- 
tablished  as  his  average  monthlv 
consumption  of  silk  and  iivlon  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1941.  ” 

Quality  Problems 

In  a  last  minute  checkup  on 
the  quantity  of  these  yarns  which 
have  arrived  in  this  country  we 
hear  that  a  part  of  that  which 
has  come  in  is  not  up  to  speci¬ 
fications.  Most  of  it  has  had  to  go 
to  tile  merceri/ers  and  no  one  will 
venture  a  guess  as  to  how  much  ot 
any  one  qualitv  is  in  the  haiuls  of 
mercerizer  or  manufacturer  of 
hosierv. 
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SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.  -  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts  Phila  Pa  St  Catharines.  Ontario.  Can 


THEY'RE  IIV  THE 


Attention! . . .  Yes  indeed,  our  sisters-in-arms 
deserve  it — and  we  salute  them  for  their  fine 
organization  and  efficient  service. 

And  whether  they  are  on  duty  or  otf,  at  work,  at  play 
or  at  rest,  many  of  the  garments  they  wear  will 
have  the  Fibres  (or  the  Fabrics)  treated  or  finished, 
with  Scholler  Processing  Products — for 
Style,  Beauty,  and  Long  Service  Life. 

For  over  35  years  Scholler  Products  have 
been  recognized  as  a  standard  of  quality. 


Rtf.  U.S.A.  and  Canada 
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Corsets 

By  Pearl  Berry 


4  4  A  r  no  time  in  corset  his- 
/"A  tory  has  there  been  a 
greater  need  tor  promo¬ 
ting  loundation  garments  as  essen¬ 
tial  itetns— not  as  litxitries  or  as  a 
|)att  ot  the  wardrobe  idea  ot  pre¬ 
war  days.”  I'liat  is  what  we  are 
hearitig  Irottt  ttiatty  ot  the  leaders 
itt  the  corset  itidustry. 

For  itislance,  titatiitlacturers  are 
askitig  retailers  to  avoid  any  tend- 
ettcy  toward  “pretty”  or  "wise- 
trackitig”  ads.  If  we  are  to  sitrvive 
the  present  crisis,  they  say,  we  tmtst 
g«>  all  out  on  “futictional”  prottio- 
lions  by  stressing  health  and 
ttiorale  through  physical  htness; 
that  a  properly  fitted  foutulation 
is  an  importattt  part  itt  the  health 
ptogram  sjKmsored  by  Ciovertitnent 
lor  womett  everywhere. 

The  Corset  and  Brassiere  .\sso 
ciation  of  Atnerica  is  askitig  ttiatiit- 
faclurers  to  ctMiperate  b\  discoitrag- 
ittg  stores  itt  releasittg  protnotiotis 
that  suggest  there  are  large  iptatui- 
ties  of  stocks;  that  substantial 
atnounts  of  rublier  are  available; 
or  that  there  are  plenty  of  slide 
fasteners. 

No  plan  could  Ik-  tnore  timely 
lor  the  millions  of  wotnen  in  war 


work,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
lot  those  who  are  lx*ing  recruited 
daily,  than  the  promotion  S.  H. 
(iattip  Company  have  prepared 
h»t  their  coming  National  Postitre 
Week  (their  fifth)  to  be  held  frotit 
.May  to  8.  Instead  of  prottiotitig 
their  own  product,  they  are  spoti- 
soring  physical  fitness  and  con- 
set  vatiott  of  energy  for  the  natiottal 
emergeticy.  “F'itness  for  Victory” 
is  their  slogan  for  this  year’s  catn- 
paign  atul  highlighted  is  a  new 
series  of  story-telling  posters.  One 
tepKHluced  here  will  be  distributed 
to  war  plants  which  employ 
wometi.  .Another  is  being  made 
available  to  schools  and  colleges 
;is  well  as  defense  and  other  groups 
throughout  the  country.  "Fhe  vast 
amount  of  material  and  statistics 
they  have  accumulated'  and  are 
olfering  to  retail  stores  for  ciKjrdi- 
nation  with  their  general  educa¬ 
tional  program  is  not  intended  for 
a  one  week  promotion;  its  breadth 
and  soundness  is  planned  to  co\er 
dmation  and  post  war  selling  of 
Itmctional  garments  for  health. 

Full  page  advertising  announce¬ 
ments  will  appear  in  an  impressive 
group  of  forty  professional  maga- 


/.ities,  which  in  the  aggregate  will 
teach  every  physician,  surgeon, 
educator,  health  commissioner  and 
officer  in  the  country.  National 
Posture  Week  will  be  brought  to 
the  attention  ot  other  important 
professional  groups,  such  as  nurses 
and  women’s  groups.  Press  and 
radio  will  be  brought  into  the  pro- 
motioti  which  will  reach  millions 
of  cotisumers  to  make  them  aware 
of  the  importance  of  good  posture 
in  its  relation  to  g<KKl  health  for  a 
(ountrv  at  war.  Promotional  ina- 
teiial  lor  stores  has  been  prepared 
aiul  a  poster  in  color,  “Fitness  for 
Victory”,  is  available  tor  window 
atul  interior  displays.  They  are 
desigtied  specifically  to  fit  in  with 
Ciovernment  plans  for  physical  fit- 
tiess  atul  safety. 

It  is  expected  that  a  countrywide 
cooperation  on  the  “F'itness  for 
Vittory”  theme  will  help  to  cut 
ilown  absenteeism  among  women 
woi  kers.  Frank  Kaufman  ot  .S.  H. 
Camp  Companv  points  out  that  a 
well  supported  body  does  not  feel 
the  laiigue  ot  lifting,  stretching 
atul  bending  to  the  degree  that  one 
unsupported  does,  and  women 
workers  who  are  well  corseted  not 
only  can  finish  their  shift  with 
greater  efficiency,  they  are  beter  fit 
physically  to  start  another  shift  if 
they  have  less  strain  to  overcome 
ludore  starting  work  again. 

Retailers,  he  says,  can  do  an  edu¬ 
cational  job  on  posture  that  will 
not  onlv  be  a  contribution  for  bet¬ 
ter  health  for  those  behind  those 
at  the  front;  but  they  can  boost 
the  morale  of  those  at  home  by 
showing  them  how  they  can  keep 
keen  by  conserving  energy  through 
fitness. 

«  «  * 

Detailed  suggestions  on  “How  to 
Repair  a  F'oundation”  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Fhe  F'ormfit  Company. 
I  bis  four  page  illustrated  booklet 
covers  repairs  and  replacements  of 
garters,  stays,  patching,  gussets, 
closings  and  other  suggested  ideas 
for  the  repair  service,  the  latter 
along  conservation  ideas  on  find¬ 
ings. 
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One  of  the  National 
Posture  Week  posters 
prepared  bv  S.  H.  Camp 
&  Co. 
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Ut  oir  Mptrt  trainad  fittare  show 
yoa  how  a  Canp  Sapport  will  halp  you 


COMING! 

MAY  3rd  to  8th 
THE  FIFTH 
ANNUAL 


for  health  and 
efficiency 


Brilliant,  eye-catching  posters  in  color,  30"  x  40",  available  to 
stores  for  use  in  interior  and  window  displays  during  National 
Posture  Week! 


A  Theme  Like  a  Baffle  Cry!  All  over  America 
—you  are  going  to  hear  "Fitness  for  Victory”— 
the  inspiring  slogan  of  the  Fifth  Annual  National 
Posture  Week.  Here  is  a  dramatic,  vital  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  subject  which  today  occupies  the 
minds  of  most  of  our  physicians,  educators, 
government  and  public  health  officials  .  .  .  the 
subject  of  physical  fitness  for  a  country  at  uar! 

Presfige  wifh  a  Purpose  . . .  This  national  rec¬ 
ognized  event  will  again  be  backed  by  publicity 
of  the  most  potent  kind  . . .  press,  radio,  medical 
journals,  schools,  colleges _ all  will  join  forces 


to  make  women  all  over  America  posture-con¬ 
scious  .  .  .  show  them  how  good  posture  can  help 
safeguard  health  . . .  boost  morale . . .  save  energy 
for  all  the  extra  work  every  woman  is  doing 
today. 

Vifal  Promofional  Maferial  .  .  .  Tying  in 
with  this  program  will  do  more  than  send  cus¬ 
tomers  to  your  store  for  Camp  scientific  sup¬ 
ports  as  an  aid  to  good  posture. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  biggest  educational  events, 
one  of  the  greatest  prestige-builders  your  corset 
department  can  participate  in  this  year! 


World’s  largest  manufacturer  of  Sci¬ 
entific  Supports  —  Offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Windsor,  Ont.,  London,  England. 


^  appropriate  material  to  use  dur¬ 
ing  this  Fifth — and  most  important — 
Nohonal  Posture  Week,  write  now  to 


S.H.CAMP  AND  COMPANY 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 
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G-E  WORKERS  IN  MASS  PLEDGE  TO  ARMED  FORCES 


More  than  ten  thoiisaiul 
men  and  women  workers 
ol  the  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Works  of  the  (ieneral  Electric 
Company,  assemltled  in  an  ont- 
door  mass  meeting  on  March  26 
to  receive  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
■Award,  solemnly  repeated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pledge  to  the  men  in  the 
armed  forces: 

“I  will  never  let  yon  down.  My 
life  is  in  your  hands.  Your  life 
is  in  my  hands.  I  will  work  to 
make  the  best  and  the  most  of  the 
things  yon  must  have  to  win  — 
that  we  both  may  live— that  our 
country  mav  live— that  Freedom 
for  all  may  live.” 

'I  hc  promise,  j)ainted  oti  a  huge 


sign  suspended  oti  the  front  of  the 
plant,  was  recited  by  employees 
and  the  recitation  was  recorded 
for  broadcast  by  short  wave  to  the 
armed  forces  overseas.  Overhead 
roaring  Navy  planes  dived  in  to 
pay  tribute  at  intervals  during  the 
ceremony. 

Lt.  Col.  H.  1).  Norris,  1.  S. 
.\rmv  .\ir  Forces,  in  presenting  the 
Army-.Navy  "E”  Hag  said:  “This 
plant  has  made  the  greatest  change¬ 
over  1  have  seen  in  a  hmg  time." 
Stressing  the  necessity  for  |>roduc- 
ing  even  more  in  the  future,  he 
said,  “'Fodav.  both  the  militarv 
and  the  home  front,  is  mild  to  what 
we  will  see  once  large  scale  opera¬ 
tions  <'ei  under  wav.” 


Public  Relations  Opportunity  in  Farm  Recruitment 

(Conlitiued  from  page  13) 


job  done,  you  can  go  a  step  further 
by  setting  up  an  information  booth 
in  your  store,  manned  by  an  em¬ 
ployee  completely  informed  on  the 
campaign,  by  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  employment  service  or 
by  volunteer  workers  from  the 
farm  agencies  or  some  of  the  other 
volunteer  war  groups.  .At  this 
l)ooth  ipiestions  conceining  work 
on  the  farm  conld  be  answered 
and  names  of  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  taken  for  reference  to  work 
through  the  employment  service  or 
the  farm  agencies.  .A  really  authen¬ 


tic  touch  could  be  added  to  the 
btM)th  if  members  of  farm  women’s 
clubs  could  be  induced  to  serve  in 
answering  (juestions  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  work  which  could  be  done 
by  townspeople. 

Now,  don’t  overlook  yotir  own 
emj)lovees  in  this  effort.  In  a  farm 
community  it  would  be  swell  pub¬ 
lic  relations  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  every  able  employee  in  yonr 
store  has  spetit  some  vacation  or 
week-end  time  helping  yttnr  farm 
neighbors.  Of  course,  this  must  be 
handled  withoitt  pressure  and 


might  iKSt  Ik-  approached  by  fonn- 
ing  a  club  or  committee  within  the 
store,  headed  by  a  |K)pular  em¬ 
ployee  from  the  rank  and  file, 
thoroughly  informed  and  sold  on 
the  idea.  'Fhrough  this  committee 
or  club,  vacation  and  week-end 
time  of  employees  could  be  sched¬ 
uled  to  coincide  with  the  needs  of 
farm  help.  The  value  of  actpiaint- 
ances  made  atul  good  will  created 
by  your  employees  actually  on  the 
farms  shouldn’t  be  overlfMikcd, 
either. 

Don’t  Overplay  The  Storv 

In  the  big  city  it  isn’t  so  im¬ 
portant.  but  in  the  smaller  citv  or 
town,  stores  should  be  verv  care¬ 
ful  not  to  treat  the  farmer’s  job 
lightly,  or  to  suggest  that  a  group 
of  inexperienced  town  people  can 
solve  all  his  problems.  Friend 
farmer’ll  resent  such  a  suggestion. 
Fhe  idea  is  that  the  farmer  is  doing 
a  tremendous  job  under  great 
handicaps,  that  townspeople  can 
lelieve  some  of  the  pressure  bv 
doing  chores  and  light,  time-taking 
jobs,  thus  releasing  the  farmer  and 
his  regular  help  for  more  of  the 
heavy,  skilled  labor.  That’s  the 
whole  story.  It’s  big  and  impor¬ 
tant.  but  we  can't  make  anv  thing 
bigger  out  of  it. 

U.  S,  Cirop  C^orjjs  Tie-In 

rite  campaign  has  been  fonnal- 
i/ed  on  a  tiational  basis  with  a 
I'.  .S.  drop  Torps  for  adults  and 
a  special  group  for  high  school 
stmlents.  Each  group  has  an  in¬ 
signia  and  a  Certificate  of  .Award 
for  a  minimum  amount  of  time 
spent  in  farm  work.  If  these  move- 
metits  are  tituler  wav  or  |)lanned  in 
vour  town,  yon  will  want  to  tic 
your  efforts  in  with  them.  Other¬ 
wise  von  can  do  it  in  your  own 
way— using  the  Crop  Corps  posters 
and  insignia,  or  not.  as  you  wish. 

Merchandise  tie-ins  are  nuiner- 
ons  and  natural.  Farm  work 
clothes,  sunbonnets,  skin-care  mate¬ 
rials.  etc.  In  fact,  the  featuring  of 
farm  work  and  play  clothing  with 
your  recruitment  materials  in  the 
background  will  help  in  the  whole 
campaign. 

Helping  your  farmer-neighbor- 
ettstomer  can  bring  your  store  a 
step  nearer  to  being  the  community 
center  yon  want  it  to  be  in  war¬ 
time. 
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Traffic  Topics 

By  Lkonaru  F.  Mongkon,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


INCiRFASES  in  the  time  re- 
quiml  lor  tiansit  ot  railroad 
freight  diipmeiits,  amounting 
in  some  tases  to  as  iimth  as  50  pet 
cent  compared  witli  last  summer, 
are  a  source  ol  real  concern  to 
O.D.I. 

The  increased  time  recjuired  lor 
turn-around  ol  height  cars  result¬ 
ing  Irom  slowing  down  in  transit 
has  had  the  ellecl  ol  a  1.2  per  cent 
decrease  in  l)ox  car  supplv,  com¬ 
pared  with  last  sear.  These  ads  el  se 
factors  offset  gains  in  the  held  ol 
heasier  carloading  and  make  nec¬ 
essary  lurther  transporiaiion  con¬ 
servation. 

^Vhile  it  is  estimated  that 
O.D.T.’s  (ieneral  Order  .\d.  I, 
svhich  retjuires  heas  ier  loading  ol 
less-than-carload  height,  is  lesult- 
ing  in  an  estimated  sveekls  sasing 
of  65,000  box  cars,  actualls  this  fig¬ 
ure  is  considerabls  reduced  svhen 
sou  take  into  consideration  the  hut 
that  it  takes  more  time  to  load  cars 
to  the  required  minimum,  and  it 
takes  additional  car-class  to  unload 
a  more  tightly  packed  loading. 
Furthermore,  this  heasier  loading 
program  results  in  an  additional 
use  of  transfers  svhich  increases  the 
need  for  manposver. 

In  O.D.T.’s  examination  ol  tran¬ 
sit  time,  they  have  discovered  that 
»he  minute  a  car  touches  tertain 
railroads  it  slosvs  down,  and  makes 
slosver  time  than  a  shipment  be- 
tsveen  the  same  points  routed  sia 
the  carriers.  Likesvise,  they  have 
discosered  that  certain  combina¬ 
tions  of  carriers  are  not  as  efficient 
as  others  betsveen  given  points. 

In  order  to  spread  the  load  oser 
all  the  carriers  in  a  manner  in 
svhich  the  cars  svill  make  the  fastest 
transit  time,  O.D.T.  must  depend 
upon  the  shippers  and  receisers  to 
discover  the  routes  and  channels  of 
traffic  svhich  move  the  traffic  fastest. 
O.D.T.  urges  you  to  make  this  ex¬ 
amination  of  service  performance 
of  the  routes,  gatesvavs  and  com¬ 
binations  of  carriers,  and  thev  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  svill  result  in  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  flosv  of  traffic.  The  re¬ 
tail  industrv  must  make  everv  rea¬ 
sonable  effort  to  conserve  the 


trans|>oi  tation  facilities  ol  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  motor  carriers.  3. 

Embargoes  Will  Be  .Applied  If— 

The  Interstate  Ciommerce  Com¬ 
mission  will  apply  an  embargo 
against  any  retailer  svho  is  guilty 
of  not  promptly  unloading  a  rail 
carload.  If  sou  do  not  promplb 
unload  yom  carloads,  you  arc 
headetl  for  trouftle. 

•  *  * 

Formula 

We  ate  indebted  to  C».  (..  Hring, 
Receising  Superintendent  ol  Fred¬ 
erick  L<K*ser  )<:  Co.,  lor  the  lollosv- 

"(diemital  formula  for  the  atpie- 
ous  solution  which  may  be  utili/ed 
in  moistening  ol  gummed  labels  to 
be  attached  to  cellophane,  metal 
or  glossy  surfaces: 

7.2‘'j,  phosphoric  atid 
57%  glyceiol 
55.8"',  water 

"The  commercial  product  known 
as  Chal  .\Ioistener  is  oltlainable 
Irom  the  Sta-Zon  Com|)ans,  1100 
.North  Illsd.,  Oak  l*ark.  Illinois. 

“It  should  l)e  noted  that  the 
at|ueous  solution  svhich  I  have 
submitted  alrose  should  be  used 
straight,  svhereas  the  commercial 
product  ‘ChaT  may  lie  diluted 
svith  svater.” 

*  «  * 

Yt'u  Can't  Sell 
Damaged  .Merchandise 

The  Traffic  Department  ol  .Sears, 
Roebuck  Jv:  Co.  is  making  every 
effort  to  eliminate  asoidable 
damage  to  merchandise  in  transit 
to  them.  There  are  mans  good 
reasons  lor  this,  among  them  the 
fact  that  merchandise  damaged  in 
transit  leads  to  lost  sales,  to  a 
great  economic  svaste  and  some- 
limes  occurs  to  merchandise  svhich 
is  not  replaceable  under  present 
conditions.  Sears  base  suggested 
that  the  follosving  packing  speci¬ 
fications  be  list'd  bs  their  suppliers 
of  chinasvare  and  glasssvare. 

1.  200i  test  carton  should  lie 
used. 

2.  Dis  iders  used  betsveen  lasers 
should  be  made  of  at  least  .016 


kralt  lined  corrugated  Ixiard. 
When  extended  tip  slotted  par- 
titiem  assemblies  are  used,  they 
should  lie  made  with  corruga¬ 
tions  running  hori/ontally,  and 
the  material  siK-cifications 
shoultl  be  at  least  .016  kralt 
liners  svith  .009  kralt  corru¬ 
gating  material. 

1.  When  groups  are  packed  (lor 
example  six  dishes  or  8  plates, 
etc.)  care  should  be  taken  to 
pack  these  together  according 
to  sizes.  DO  NO  T  IWCK.  ONE 
SIZE  WI  TH  .\NO  THER  SIZE. 
.Alsvays  base  gixHl  partitions 
Ijetsveen  sarious  groups  in  the 
dinnersvare  sets,  either  in  the 
form  ol  a  scored  sheet,  ex¬ 
tended  tip  slotted  partition  as¬ 
semblies.  ami.  in  some  cases, 
invertetl  cosers. 

5.  Dishes  must  Ik'  packed  togeth¬ 
er  I  K.H  TLV  with  single  laced 
krai:  corrugated  dividers  made 
ol  the  proper  size  (slightly 
larger  than  the  item  Ix'ing 
separated.)  Cireatest  damage 
occurs  when  dishes  are  ItKjse 
and  al)le  to  jostle  against  each 
other. 

6.  (iups.  goblets,  tumblers,  etc. 
should  be  packed  so  that  no 
two  lips  touch.  In  other  words, 
thev  should  Ix'  jiackeil  one  right 
side  up,  the  next  right  side 
down.  etc.  all  round. 

7.  .A  scored  sheet  be  useil  on  top 
and  bottom  so  that  at  least  I" 
aircell  s|>ace  is  created  between 
the  merchandise  and  the  carton. 

8.  Proper  padtling  should  lie 
used  on  all  four  sides.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  created  by  the  use 
ol  the  extended  tip  slottetl  par¬ 
tition  assemblies  mentioned 
alxne. 

9.  Dintierware  should  be  packed 
TIGH  TLV.  Tim)  much  empha¬ 
sis  cannot  l)e  placed  on  this 
poitit.  Our  ex|xriments  base 
proved  that  svhen  this  mei- 
chandise  is  packed  TICiH  TLV. 
and  svith  proper  padding  all 
around,  chances  ol  damages 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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VESTERDAY  •  T  O  R  A  Y  •  TOM 


R  R  O  W 


ALVIN  T.  CO  ATE 

Presidenfond  Pounder 

From  local  offorts  in  1901«  to  oporofions  in 
34  Stotos  in  1943  .  .  .  from  serving  a  few, 
beginning  with  the  ending  of  one  war,  to 
thousands  through  World  War  No.  1,  and  on 
into  the  present  war  ...  is  the  history  of 
Insurance  Audit  and  Inspection  Co.  growth 
during  peace  times  and  war  times,  through 
days  of  prosperity  and  depression. 

In  this  time  we  hove  examined  and  super* 
vised  all  forms  of  insurance  amounting  to 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars.  We  have 
served  responsible  individuals  or  concerns  in 
every  field  of  endeavor.  As  specialists  in 
solving  Business  Insuronce  problems  we  have 
won  rsation^wide  recognition.  Such  service 
invites  your  ottention  and  inquiry.  Without 
obligation,  of  course. 


The  Guardian  of 

Business 

insurance 

Is  Eternal  Vigilance 

Today,  Business  Insuranre  of  all  kinils  is 
greatly  in  need  of  revision.  Facing  merchants, 
manufacturers,  industrialists  are  the  vital 
questions:  Is  our  Properly  Insurance  adequate 
and  accurate  . . .  ^  hat  is  our  coverage  on  ^  ar 
Damage  Insurance  .  .  .  Business  Interruption 
Insurance  .  .  .  Accident  and  Liability  Insur¬ 
ance?  Are  we  fully  protected  on  ALL  hazards 
which  war  dislocations  have  brought  about? 

The  whole  business  of  insurance  has  become 
complicated.  Values  are  out  of  line.  Replace¬ 
ments  slow  and  uncertain.  Costs  unpredict¬ 
able.  IX  hat  kind  of  insurance  to  carry,  and 
how'  much,  and  at  what  cost — are  problems 
which  must  be  solved. 

As  a  solution,  we  olTcr  an  inexpensive, 
thorough,  continuous  su|M‘rvision  servict* 
which  applievi  will  make  your  insurance 
correct,  maintain  it  that  way,  and  at  low¬ 
est  safe  cost. 

Vi  e  do  not  sell  insurance.  'X  esupervise  it — operat¬ 
ing  through  territorial  representatives  in  .34  .States — 
on  a  Serviee  Fee  basis  coniparahle  to  an  attorney’s 
annual  retainer.  Vi  e  solicit  your  inquiry.  Address — 


INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION  CO. 


SUITE  8  I  3-A 


HUME-MANSUR  BUILDING 


NDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Railroad  Package  C^ar  Service 

H.  .M.  Frazer,  Traffic  Manager 
ol  F.  \V.  \V(M)lworth  Co.,  New 
York,  and  Chairman  ol  the  L.C.L. 
and  Merchandise  Connnillee  ol  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
has  sent  tis  a  list  ol  the  railroads 
which  will  supply  shippers  and  re¬ 
ceivers,  upon  request,  with  com¬ 
plete  inlormation  regarding  the 
package  cars  which  they  maintain 
Ix'tween  various  points.  This  in¬ 
lormation,  il  you  do  not  already 
have  it,  should  be  ol  real  help  to 
you  in  routing  your  shipments,  and 
the  list  will  lx?  sent  to  you  on  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Traffic  Group. 

*  *  * 

Department  Store 
and  Air  Freight 

Thanks  to  Fred  Simpson,  I  raffic 
Manager  ol  the  Broadway  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calil.,  lor  some  interesting  and 
constructive  views  on  the  shajx-  ol 
things  to  come  in  the  luture: 

“In  the  past  lew  years,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  interest  de- 
partmenl  stores  on  the  Pacific 


C^oasi  in  ihe  use  ol  air  transporta¬ 
tion  lor  transporting  merchandise 
Iroin  Eastern  markets. 

“\Vith  the  exception  ol  high 
priced  ready-to-wear,  jewelry,  per- 
lumes,  etc.,  the  movement  ol  goods 
by  air  has  been  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  ol  the  merchandise  that 
could  be  moved  if  the  rates  were 


lower. 

“For  a  number  ol  years  (prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor) ,  transit  time  via 
Railway  Express  Irom  New  York 
to  store  doot  in  Los  .Angeles  was 
approximately  to  .Hi/^  days. 
Fast  freight  via  rail  between  the 
satne  points  was  approximately  9 
days.  Railway  Express  rates  were 
over  twice  as  much  as  those  via 
“rail  freight”  (on  some  coimiuKli- 
ties)  and  nearly  3  times  on  others. 

“Every  effort  was  made,  therefore, 
to  route  via  Railway  Express  only 
the  goods  urgently  needed  such  as 
those  enumerated  above. 

“.Stores  carrying  high  priced 
lines  of  merchandise  could  natural¬ 
ly  afforil  to  use  tnore  expensive  and 
(j nicker  means  of  transportation.  A 
speedier  turnover  was  utuloubted- 
Iv  obtaitied  oti  merchandise  which 
moved  via  the  faster  transporta¬ 
tion  rotite. 

“In  my  ttpinioti  the  present 
World  War  has  advanced  science 
by  at  least  a  genet  atioti.  Fhe  ne¬ 
cessities  ol  war  have  brought  forth 
innumerable  inventions,  imjtrove- 
ments  atid  innovations  which  event¬ 
ually  woiiltl  have  been  discovered 
but  ttol  in  Stull  a  short  period  of 
time. 

“.Aviation,  ol  (oiirse,  has  been 
in  the  \angiiartl  ol  ihis  miraculous 
developmeni  ol  stienlific  accom¬ 
plishments.  Lighter  and  cheaiter 
materials.  im|)rovemenis  in  engi¬ 
neering  and  design  (when  par¬ 
ticularly  applied  lo  planes  Iniilt 
lor  carrying  cargo)  will  tmdoubled- 


ly  result  in  lower  tosis  ol  operation 

NON-PRIORITY  REMODELING  JOB 


Beginning  its  44lh  year  in  business,  the  I'ompkins  Oiy  (ukhIs  ('.onipany. 
Middletown.  \.  Y.  “at  small  cost,  minimum  eltort  and  iiuonvenienee,”  but 
with  a  lilteral  ex|>enditure  of  ingenuity  and  planning  talent,  has  redesigned 
its  main  fl(M>r  as  shown  above. 
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BILL,  THE  PLATFORM  MAN 

It  is  4  minutes  to  midnight  — 1 1 :56  P.M.— in 
a  Railway  Express  terminal.  The  man  is  a 
Railway  Express  platform  man,  one  of  many 
thousands  stationed  around  the  country. 

The  package  is  a  shipment  of  medical  in¬ 
struments.  The  destination — a  military  secret. 

The  package  might  have  been  some  other 
type  of  war  material  or  a  commercial  ship¬ 
ment  to  some  factory  which  must  "keep 
going".  It  might  have  been  ...  anything. 

To  Bill,  the  platform  man,  and  to  any  other 
of  the  thousands  of  employes  who  work 
for  Railway  Express,  their  job  is  to  keep 
things  moving  so  that  trains  and  vehicles 
may  maintain  their  ceaseless  deliveries  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  nation. 


than  those  existing  at  the  present 
time. 

“.\ir  ex})ress  rales  now  in  effect 
are  still  lar  too  high  to  attract  ton¬ 
nage  in  a  large  vohinie  excepting 
the  t\pe  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph  ol  this  article.  If  plane 
construction,  plus  operating  costs, 
including  of  course  terminal  ojrera- 
tions.  can  be  reduced  so  that  .Air 
Freight  rates  are  not  \ery  much 
higher  than  Railway  Express  rates, 
then  a  large  volume  of  additional 
tonnage  would  undoubtedly  be 
diverted  to  the  Air  Freight  route. 


Two  Types  of  Service 

‘■\aturally  the  time  element  is 
a  very  important  and  perhaps  the 
deciding  factor  in  considering  the 
question  of  Air  Freight  for  trans¬ 
porting  a  certain  amount  of  de¬ 
partment  store  tonnage.  Some  stores 
would  use  such  a  route  to  a  greater 
degree  than  others.  How'ever,  it  is 
iny  belief  that  a  "preferred”  and  a 
"deferred”  Air  Freight  service 
would  attract  more  tonnage  than  if 
only  one  type  of  service  were  of¬ 
fered.  For  instance,  the  “preferred” 
service  would  operate  on  a  24  hour 
transit  time  from  New  York  (Air 
Freight  Terminal)  to  store  dcwrr 
in  Los  .Angeles.  The  “deferred” 
transit  time  between  the  same 
points  would  be  48  hours.  Air 
Freight  rates  via  the  “deferred” 
service  would  be,  of  course,  lower 
than  if  transported  via  the  “pre¬ 
ferred”  type.  If  these  two  types 
of  service  were  made  available, 
then  stores  handling  both  high  and 
low  priced  merchandise  could 
choose  between  two  methods  and 
two  rates  of  .Air  Freight.  As  to  what 
Air  Freight  rates  should  be,  only 
time  and  the  compariies  operating 
the  Air  Freight  sendee  can  tell  us. 
■All  I  can  say  is  that  they  must  be 
ver\'  much  lower  than  they  are  at 
present.” 


NEW  FABRIC  TEXT 

Staple  Cotton  Fabrics,  by 
John  Hoye,  Mc(iraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  New  York, 
pp.  211,  SS.-^O. 

AS  its  name  implies,  this  is  a 
reference  manual  of  specific 
trade  and  technical  information  on 
staple  cotton  fabrics,  and  is  in 
language  that  can  lx?  understood 
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c-(|ually  well  by  non-technical 
readers  as  by  those  versed  in  fabric 
(onstructions. 

All  types  of  cotton  fabrics  used 
in  the  garment  manufacturing  and 
trades  are  covered  in  the  manual, 
with  a  trade  description,  illustra¬ 
tion,  details  of  construction  yarns, 
etc.,  of  each  fabric,  and  the  names 
of  the  garments  in  which  these 
fabrics  are  used. 

The  author  of  this  b(K)k  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  the 
textile  industry  and  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  trade  schools,  and  the  book 
should  be  found  authoritative  as 
well  as  practical. 

T.  L.  Bi.ankk 


ci4  Reminder 

I  H.Vr  VOl’R  ASSOCI.A- 
nON  MAINTAINS  FOR 
YOTR  BENFFIT  A 

Traffic  Surrey 
Service 

WHlCdl  C;()NSISTS  OF 
ALL  PH.ASFS  OF  TRANS 
PORT.ATION  IN  AND 
OUT  OF  THF  STORE 
BY  CO  M  M  O  N  C  A  R 
RIERS. 


i.arc;f  sa\'in(;s  in 

FRANSPORTA  IT  ON 
c;  H  A  R  (;  F  S  P  I.  u  s 
OTHER  BENEFITS 
HAVE  RESULTED 
EROM  THESE  SUR¬ 
VEYS. 


CHAR(;E  IS  BASED  (>N 
ACITUAL  COSE  OF 
ACCOMPLISHING  SUR- 

\t:y. 


Write  to 

Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Mgr. 
Traffic  Group 

National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association 

101  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  He  Comes  Back 


IN  two  advertisements,  “Until  I 
Come  Back”  and  “When  You 
Camie  Back  Fo  Me,”  Nash-Kelvin- 
ator  has  struck  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts' and  minds  of  service 
men  and  the  general  public.  The 
theme  of  the  first  ad  and  its  se(|uel 
is  the  desire  of  the  service  man  to 
return  in  victory  to  the  same  .Amer¬ 


ica  he  is  lighting  for— “Keep  it  for 
me  the  way  1  remember  it”— and 
the  assurance  of  those  back  home 
that  America  will  not  be  dilferent 
—“Everything  will  l>e  here,  just  as 
you  left  it,  just  as  you  want  it.” 
Reprints  and  permission  to  use 
copy  with  or  without  credit  to 
Nash-Kelvinator  are  available. 


Panic  Prevention  Measures 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


•All  exit  signs  should  be  plainly 
marked  at  all  times.  They  should 
be  readily  accessible.  During  store 
hours  no  exit  so  marked  should 
ever  be  locked.  The  general  atti¬ 
tude  you  want  your  customer  to 
assume,  particularly  svhen  the  pub¬ 
lic  imagination  has  been  roused 
by  a  disaster  like  the  Cocoanut 
Grove  fire,  is  one  of  easy  acceptance 
of  your  store  as  a  safe  place— “It 
certainly  is  easy  to  get  gut  of  this 
store!”  .Such  a  feeling  among  your 
regular  customers  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  allaying  panic  in  an 
emergency. 

Why  have  the  hand  fire  extin¬ 
guisher  tucked  away  in  a  corner? 
Shine  it  up  and  use  it  for  decora¬ 
tive  as  well  as  for  protective  pur¬ 
poses.  Women  notice  shining 
etpiipment.  They  tvill  be  im¬ 
pressed,  even  though  subcon¬ 
sciously,  with  your  store’s  precau¬ 
tions  against  fire.  .All  these  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  safety  program  sow 
the  proper  seeds  in  a  customer’s 
mind. 

The  Revolving  Door  Hazard 

Only  by  |)lanning  NOW  can  you 
adetpiately  piepare  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  eitiption  of  customers  and 
employees  through  your  various 
exits.  To  avoid  disaster,  revolving 
doors  must  be  collapsed  within  a 
few  seconds  of  an  alarm  among 
your  customers.  The  instant  fren¬ 
zied.  panic-stricken  men  and 
women  attempt  to  go  against  a 
revolving  door  while  others,  just 
as  (razed  by  fear,  try  to  go  with 
it,  your  door  ceases  to  be  an  exit 
and  becomes  an  impassable  wall. 
Near  each  revolving  door,  at  any 
hour,  should  be  an  emplovee  es- 
pecially  trained  to  collapse  the 
door,  and  with  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  as  to  when  this  is  neces- 
satv.  He  should  be  told  that  if 


any  doubt  exists  in  his  mind  he 
should  go  ahead  and  free  the  door. 
Many  stores  station  a  man  at  such 
an  exit  during  heavy  sales  periods. 
This  breeds  confidence,  for  the 
thinking  customer  will  recognize 
that  he  is  there  to  help  traffic  and 
to  collapse  the  door  in  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

Have  you  planned  to  use  your 
elesators  “express”  above  a  certain 
floor  level  in  such  an  emergency, 
using  the  stairways  and  fire  escajtes 
for  evacuating  the  lower  flcmrs? 

Have  you  called  in  your  fire  in¬ 
surance  company’s  safety  expert  to 
look  over  vour  fire  extinguishing 
e(]uipment  and  fire  exits,  and  to 
review  your  plans  for  cjuick  evacua¬ 
tion?  He  may  be  able  to  give  you 
some  verv  valuable  hints. 

ARP  Setup  Invaluable 

The  probabilities  of  a  bomb 
dropping  on  your  establishment 
mav  seem  remote.  .A  panic  in  your 
store  may  be  equally  hard  to  visual¬ 
ize.  But  you  can’t  escape  the  fact 
that  since  you  began  to  read  this 
article,  five  accidental  fires  have 
been  set  by  the  7th  Column  of 
carelessness.  You  will  always  have 
with  vou  the  customer  who  care¬ 
lessly  lights  a  cigarette  on  your 
premises.  Aon  sTiould  be  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  combat  the  possible  dis¬ 
astrous  results. 

Fortunately,  the  A.R.P.  setup  in 
most  stores  today  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  excite  interest 
in  ])rotective  measures.  You  can 
expect  extraordinary  cooperation 
from  vour  employees  in  fighting 
panic  during  these  critical  war 
times.  Don’t  pass  up  this  chance 
then,  to  capitalize  on  the  war  in¬ 
terest,  to  protect  you  not  only  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  of  war,  but  in  the 
years  of  peace  to  come. 
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KARDEX  CUSTOMER  HISTORY  RECORD 

Sen4Mn<^  Ove^  iOO  (^etcMe^ 


.  .  .  Including 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

McManus  &  Riley 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Bun  Marche 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Hub  Store 
May  Co. 

Schleisner  Co. 

Stewart  &  Co. 

Baton  RoiiUe,  La. 

Godchaux 
Blrmlniiham,  .Ma. 

Parisian 
BrtH'lon,  Mass. 

Kennedy’s 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  l.oeser  &  Co. 
Martin's  Department 
Store 

A.  I.  Namm  &  Sons 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F,.  W.  Kdwards  &  .Son 
Jacobi  Brothers 
Bunis  Sample  .Sh<ip 
Cainton,  Ohio 
The  Halle  Brothers 
Co. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  Diamond 
^hwahe-May 
Charlotte,  N,  C. 

Belk  Brothers 
Davenport,  la. 

M.  I..  Parker  Co, 
Dayton,  Ohio 
The  Metropolitan  Co. 
Denver,  Col. 

Denver  Dry  GiMids  (a>. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Russeks 
Duluth,  Minn, 

Oreck's 

F.llzabelh,  N.  J, 

Levy  Brothers 
F.vansvllle,  Ind. 

DeJonit's 
Fariio,  N.  D. 

ilerhst  Department 
Store 

JacKsonvIlle,  Fla. 

Furchiiott's 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Penn  Traffic  Co. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Gold  &  Company 
Lonit  Beach,  Calif. 
Buffum's 

Los  Aniieles,  Calif. 

J.  W.  Robinson  Co. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Levy  Brothers 
Miami,  Fla. 

Burdine's 
Morris  Brothers 
Minot,  N,  1). 

Klllson's 
Montreal,  Oue. 

Henry  Mortian  &  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

L.  Bambertier  &  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henri  Bendel 
Bertidorf  &  Goodman 
(;o. 

Bonwlt  Teller 
Broadstreet's 
1.  Miller  &  Sons 
Saks  J4th  Street 
Oak  Park.  HI. 

Wm.  Y.  Glimore  & 
Sons 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Halliburton’s 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

C.  Caplan,  Ltd. 

A.  J.  Frelman,  Ltd. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

The  Peerless  Ctt. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Blauner's 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Kurrick’s  Dry  Goods 
Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bonds  &  Buhl 
Boyd’s 

Frank  &  Seder 
Kauf  mann’s 


^  Prompt,  controlled  credit  granting. 

Easier  periodic  analyzing  of  accounts  for  de¬ 
linquency. 

No  special  analyses  on  the  I  Ith  of  each  month 
to  determine  "defaulted  accounts." 

Elimination  of  credit  refers  to  the  Accounts 
Receivable  ledgers. 

No  collection  analyzing  from  these  ledgers. 

No  duplicate  records  in  Credit  and  Collection 
departments. 


The  Kardex  Customer  History  Record  ful¬ 
fills  all  these  objectives  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  operating  and  maintenance  cost  by 
showing  —  in  a  single  record  —  these  facts 
for  each  account  .  .  . 

The  Age  of  Oldest  Balance. 

Cash  Received  since  the  last  bill  was  mailed. 

Approximate  credit  granted  since  the  last  bill 
was  mailed. 

Previous  purchasing  habits. 

Previous  paying  experience. 

Previous  collection  effort. 


KJ  Sv 


p  Management  Controller  547A  describes 
ail  operating  details  of  this  system  .  .  .  many 
Systems  Narrators  tell  the  story  of  specific 
installations  ...  a  motion  picture  shows  two 
installations  and  all  of  the  operations.  These 
are  available  on  request..... 


P  Remington  Rand  Is  prepared  to  assume 
complete  responsibility  for  installation  of  new 
Kardex  Customer  History  Record  systems. 
Just  call  at  any  of  our  branch  offices  or  write 
to  us  in  Buffalo. 


.  Dri 


P  Wood  Kardex  Cabinets  are  used  in  aster¬ 
isked  (*)  stores  and  are  available  without 
priority  rating. 


RETAIL  STORE  DEPARTMENT 

REMINGTON  RAND  INC. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


Puhleo,  (iOl. 

llrews-Beftt^s  l>ry 
Goods  Czo. 
Rochester,  N.  Y'. 

K.  W.  Kdwards  &  Son 
Me  Karlin  (Hot  hlnit  Go. 
Sibley,  Kinsay  & 

Gurr  (at. 

Salt  l.ake  Glty,  Utah 
keith*()*Brlen 
San  AnfieUt,  Tex. 

('.ox-Rushin}l-(«reer 

Go. 

San  .\ntoiil<t,  Tex. 

Krank  Brothers 
Sioux  Kails,  S.  I). 

Kantle  Brothers 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Robertson  Brothers 
Syracuse,  N. 

G.  K.  (Chappell  ik  Sons 
Tulsa.  Okla. 

H'he  Vandever  Dry 
(ffoods  (zo. 
Washinttton,  l>.  G. 
William  Hahn  &.  (at. 
ilecht  (Ht. 

Ralelfth  Haberdasher 
Wheelinft,  W.  Va. 

I..  S.  (;<Mtd  ik  Go. 
Wichita.  Kans. 

(vettrile  Innes  Go. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Kowler,  Dick  &  Walker 

SOME  INSTALLATIONS 
SINCE  REGULATION  W 
BECAME  EFFEaiVE! 

Auttusta  Me. 

♦The  D.  W.  Adam,  G.i 
Baltimore,  Md. 
♦liiH'hschlld,  Kohn  A 
Company 
BIrmlnitham,  Ala. 
♦I.oveman,  Joseph  & 
l.oeb 

Brldfteport,  Gonn. 
♦Howland  Dry  floods 
(atmpany 

♦The  New  Leavitt’s 
Ghattan<H>fta,  Tenn. 

♦The  Voitue 
Chicago.  III. 

♦Mandel  Bmthers 
Dallas,  Tex. 

♦Nelman-Marrus  Co. 
Des  Moines,  la. 

♦Younker  Brothers 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Sheehan,  Dean  &  Co. 
Erie,  Pa. 

♦Trask,  Prescott  & 
Richardson  Co. 
Harrlsburtl,  Pa. 

♦Bowman  &  Co. 
Houston,  Tex. 

♦Sakowitz  Brothers 
Joliet,  III. 

The  Boston  Store 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

♦B.  Lowenstein  & 
Brttthers 

Nlattara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

J.  N.  Adam  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Dewees 
PIttsburith,  Pa. 
♦Jonasson’s 
Providence,  R.  i, 
♦Jean’s 

♦Tllden-Thurber  Corp. 
Richmond,  Va. 

♦Miller  &  Rhtiads 
Shreveport,  La. 

D.  Goldrlnit 
Washinftton,  D.  C. 
♦Julius  GarHnckel  & 
Company 
Wheellnft.  W.  Va. 

♦Stone  &  Thomas 
Wllmlnilton,  Del. 

*H.  Braunsteln's 
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How  to  make  sure  of  a  place 
to  sleep  in  New  York  City 


MAKE  RESERVATIONS  .  .  .  Despite  the  shortage  of  hotel  aecoiniii«Klalioiis  in 
New  York,  you  can  do  wonders  to  assure  yourself  of  a  comfortable  nxmi  at 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  by  making  resenations  at  Imst  thn’e  days  before  arrival. 

■til 

CANCEL  RESERVATIONS  .  .  .  Another  way  you  can  help  both  yourself  and 
other  travelers  is  to  cancel  reservations  promptly  when  your  plans  change. 

1  1 

WEEK  ENDS  ARE  BUSY  ...  If  you  can’t  schedule  your  trips  to  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  the  middle  of  the  week,  let  us  know  anyuay  and  we’ll  do  our 
best  to  accommodate  you  at  this  favorite  hotel. 


THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 

JAMES  H.  MeCABE,  General  Manager 

A  ^ 

OPPOSITE  ^  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 


